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EDITORIAL 


Readers of Psyche are already familiar with the main lines of 
the experiments by which M. Jules Romains, whose portrait 
appears on the opposite page, claims to have discovered the existence 
of a power of vision in the skin. A full account of the theory of 
Eyeless Sight is being published in an English translation by Messrs. 
Putnams during the course of the next few weeks, and though it 
cannot be said that the evidence is by any means conclusive for 
M. Romains’ hypothesis, the story of his personal experiences in 
developing the paroptic sense is not to be lightly set aside. 

Quite apart from the careful argumentation of his book and 
the successful demonstrations before Dr. Cantonnet, M. Anatole 
France and others, admirers of M. Romains’ literary work, and 
particularly of such acute satire as that of Donogoo Tonka, Les 
Copains, or M. Le Trouhadec Saist par la Debauche, will find it 
hard to believe that the Sorbonne professors are right in supposing 
him to have been the victim of some clever trick or hallucination. 

Supposing the phenomena to be genuine, and that blind, or 
adequately blindfolded people have successfully identified objects 
at a distance, colours, and words and figures presented to them under 
glass, what are the alternative explanations ? In our last issue 
there appeared an account of the recent Psychical Research Congress 
at Warsaw, where a Polish medium read the contents of a triple 
sealed envelope (that is to say, three envelopes one inside the other, 
black, red, and orange), brought from England by Mr. E. J. Dingwall, 
late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and now engaged in the in- 
vestigation of super-normal phenomena. This medium merely felt 
the packet with his fingers, and is said also to be able on occasion to 
describe contemporaneous events in the ordinary ‘“‘ clairvoyant ” 
manner, 
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Without in any way vouching for these extraordinary occurrences, 
we seem to have here a faculty which would include and transcend 
that for which the term ‘‘ Eyeless Sight ’’ has been used. 

But no, replies M. Romains ; telepathy is excluded by such experi- 
ments as those in which M. Anatole France was himself unaware 
of the symbols, correctly read by the subject, he had placed, in 
private, under the glass frame : and clatrvoyance is excluded by the 
actual experience and testimony of the subject. And part 
of this evidence is based on his own personal testimony, which is 
our chief reason for devoting serious attention to the problem in 
these columns. 


The controversy has a special psychological interest because of 
its bearing on the nature of Attention. ‘‘ Modern man,” says 
M. Romains, ‘‘ as he has been formed by our civilization and our 
mental methods, has no habit nor even any idea of what attention 
really is. We credit ourselves with an eminent faculty of attention, 
because we are capable of reading, without noticeable distraction, 
a hundred-page monograph on physics ; we do not realize that these 
hundred pages are in reality a rapid succession of facts, images, 
and perspectives constantly new, stimuli constantly renewed and 
unforeseen. We are kept going by a perpetual phantasmagoric or 
cinematographic procession. We are likewise very proud of being 
able to meditate on a problem for hours at a stretch : we do not 
realize that the central idea of the problem is a starting-point for 
innumerable ramifications, and that our mind amuses itself by 
capriciously following now one, now another, of these. But we 
have not the least suspicion of the truly /sxed attention which grasps 
an immovable object and, as it were, squeezes it to extract all its 
content. A great mathematician, a profound philosopher, is only 
an infant in this respect. And all sorts of ascetics, from the fakirs 
of India to certain modern empiricists, including the Christian 
ecstatics, could teach our most penetrating thinkers a great deal 
on this point.” 

Our attention is dsscurssve, in the sense in which discursion means 
wandering. We are skilful at following the flight of ideas. But 
if our quarry remains motionless, it escapes us, carried past as we are 
by our momentum. 

Real attention is not readily attained in the sense in which it 
is required for vision with the chest or with the hands. For we must 
not attempt as we usually do to see ‘‘ within ourselves.” We must 
rather ‘‘ force ourselves to see outside ourselves, to reach the object 
at the place and the distance where it is ; we must forget that we 
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are wearing bandages, think nothing about the eyes, nor about 
any particular process of perception ; we must act as if we had the 
power of entering into direct contact with the exterior things 
present, as if the surroundings and the objects of which it is made 
up came to us, and introduced themselves to us without inter- 
mediary. In a word, everything occurs as if we had immediate 
perception.” 

Nor is the new faculty long in making itself apparent if suitable 
objects are selected. Here is M. Romains’ own experience :—‘‘ A 
dozen sittings, spread over about a month, none of which lasted 
an hour, passed without the faintest sign of vision. These sittings 
were wearying, and disappointing, but not fruitless. In the first 
place, I here learned the rudiments of a#fentton. Then I established 
how impossible it is for a man of my nature—that is to say, normal— 
to suggest to himself anything, however slight. I often had in my 
hands a well-known object, the cover of a book of which I could 
reproduce every detail. I smagimed the object without difficulty, 
but not for a second did I have the impression of seeing it. Indeed, 
I was astonished to find how clearly normal consciousness marks 
the distinction between the imagined and the perceived, with 
what spontaneous and unhesitating assurance it refuses to take 
its desires for realities. I recommend this little experiment to 
theorists of certain idealistic tendencies. The next sitting lasted 
several hours, with short rests, and involved a great expenditure 
of energy which an observer could easily have detected (respiratory 
acceleration, cardiac acceleration, muscular tension, etc.). I 
obtained a result. I saw not at all clearly, but with a striking 
objectivity, of which no idea can be formed without having ex- 
perienced them.” . . . | 

Nine further sittings produced no fresh results,. but on a tenth 
and subsequent occasions marked improvements were noted, and 
at the thirteenth there appeared ‘‘a new and sudden increase of 
the function, but in an entirely unforeseen direction, and one which 
I had not been expecting. I found myself capable of heterocentrsc 
and especially of sternal vision. Eight long sittings followed, in 
the course of which I found leisure for the most varied verifications, 
experiments, measurements, etc. Then I suspended my subjective 
experiments, first, in order to give myself a rest, which I needed, 
and also to turn all my efforts to my experiments with the blind.” 

In all 31 sittings, occupying some 151 hours, were necessary ; 
and in view of the unique experience claimed, the hope held out to 
the blind, and the importance both of the physiological theory involv- 
ed and the psychological by-ways explored, M. Romains is perhaps 
justifiably puzzled that no-one ‘‘in Harvard, or Vienna, or Yoko- 
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hama”’ has found time or opportunity to confirm or to deny his 
claims. 


On another page a contributor has set down with unusual vivid- 
ness a portion of his experiences in the Dentist’s Chair. We have 
seen various accounts of experiences under Nitrous Oxide, or under 
mixtures of nitrous oxide and oxygen. The close similarities which 
these reveal are very remarkable. Evidently much depends upon 
the strength of the doses administered, but where these are 
equivalent, the experiences which result appear to be closely 
parallel, even in persons of quite different temperament and habit 
of thought. Naturally, when they come to recount and describe 
what has happened they elaborate the experience in different 
ways, and attempt to communicate it by different symbolisms. 
When these disturbing factors are allowed for, it seems probable 
that the nitrous oxide intoxication provides a uniform experience 
of very great theoretical interest. Three points in Mr. Standing’s 
admirable account! are particularly interesting. The first is the 
way in which ordinary external stimuli are misinterpreted. For 
example, the dentist’s grasp of the patient : ‘‘ I soon became aware 
that a purpose was working on me,” and his appearance at the end 
of the dream as “‘ one of the Shining Ones.”” The pain felt seems 
to be undoubtedly that of the extraction, a peculiar element of 
tension in this pain is almost always mentioned. Another point 
is more mysterious. A number of observers argue that the revolu- 
tion from growing agony to beatitude takes place three times. 
Can this be connected with the primitive use of three for a great 
number, the mind in the intoxication being deprived of all its more 
adequate symbolic machinery ? Or more probably may it not be 
due to some physiological characteristic of pain reactions here made 
prominent owing to the extreme drawing out of the temporal 
aspect of the whole experience? This would seem capable of 
experimental enquiry. Nitrous oxide might well, for all we can say 
at present about it, be an invaluable instrument to the introspective 
psychologist, analogous to the microscope in the hands of the 
physiologist. The third point concerns the extreme vividness of 
the chief features of the experience. These are generally reported 
to be far more convincing, more ‘‘ utterly what they are, more 
‘utterly utter ’ than when we are sober,”’ to quote William James 


1 It should be added that the author himself is not disposed to regard 
his experience as in any sense a genuine revelation, though the form taken 
by the vision, or the description, is undoubtedly coloured by the literature 
of Theosophy, to which he was at that time attracted. 
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in the same connection. Is this due to a limitation of the field oi 
experience ? Or may it be connected with a homophony of mnemi¢ 
sensations released from inhibition by the nitrous oxide ? Certainly 
it is often said that these experiences have a ‘ representative ’ 
character in the highest degree ; they seem to sum up life as no 
others, perhaps, do. 

Such are some of the problems which the Nitrous Oxide ex- 
perience suggests. We should welcome communications from our 
readers who may have occasion to undergo it. Particularly if 
they would mention whether in the opinion of the anaesthetist 
the dose given was light or heavy. The effects above described 
appear to have been probably due to a light dose. 


We are glad to be able to announce that a Liverpool Psychological 
Society has recently been inaugurated under the Presidency of 
Professor Alexander Mair, M.A., of the University of Liverpool, 
supported by Dr. Betts Taplin, as Vice-President, and an influential 
committee. The Society intends to pursue the systematic in- 
vestigation of the recent developments of the science. Further 
information can be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 
The University, Liverpool. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ART 


By CHARLES BAUDOUIN 


Author of ‘‘ Suggestion and Avto-Suggesison,” ‘‘ Studses 1n Psycho- 
Analysss,”’ ‘‘ Tolstos,’’ etc. 


We all know Heine’s dictum that a doctrine must be translated 
into French before its value can be appreciated. Without being 
guilty of chauvinism (and I shall not be accused of it any more than 
Heine) we can admit that his remark contains an element of truth : 
the fact that the expression of anything in an analytical language 
involves an involuntary act of criticism. And criticism 1s discrimi- 
nation. Now that the French people are beginning to realize that 
psycho-analysis exists, it 1s permissible to expect them to perform 
such an act once again, and this in the interests of the young science 
itself. In the chaotic realm called psycho-analysis, it is certainly 
necessary to accept and to reject ; in a word, to discriminate. On 
the one hand we meet with bold theories, which differ according 
to the various schools (Freud, Adler, Jung, etc) ; and perhaps the 
most attractive side of the movement, the best adapted for a 
fashionable success, but not the soundest, is the wide ambition of 
itsaims. On the other hand, at the foundation of these hypotheses 
are more modest contributions, doubtless definitive. Now in 
neglecting to distinguish these questions, as is generally done, 
there is a risk of attributing a hypothetical character to the data 
acquired by more reliable methods. 

It is among these data that the new conception of imagination 
takes its place. But the psychology of imagination leads to that of 
Art. Therefore psycho-analysis touches more solid ground in its 
approach to Art. 

It is here that it advances some of its more Important and better 
qualified ideas. It is over this ground alone that I ask the reader 
to follow me for a while, which I believe will not be a difficult task. 


* 
x *% 
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Since we are dealing with images, we may make use of one, 
and say that our imagination is a theatre of marionettes. In this 
theatre let us place an associationist philosopher. He will be 
puzzled by the behaviour of the marionettes, and from among thc 
capricious fantasy of words and gestures he will seize upon certain 
habits of the puppets, and from these habits will construct laws : 
such are the ‘‘ laws of the association of ideas’”’ reverenced by 
students of psychology. When the mind jumps from a cock to a 
donkey, this philosopher will tell us that it is because the ideas, the 
images, evoke one another by contiguity, by resemblance, by 
contrast, which, in truth, dves not explain very much. Let us 
introduce a psycho-analyst to the same theatre. Better informed, 
he will reject the explanation that the marionettes play by them- 
selves, for behind the theatre, sometimes to the right, sometimes to 
the left, he has caught a glimpse of the showman who pulls the 
strings. In the same way our sensibility, more or less disguised. 
pulls all the strings of the farce constituted by our free imagination, 
Each gesture of the latter, even when it seems incoherent, is due 
to an intention of the sensibility, and often expresses feelings which 
have been banished from our clear consciousness. The feelings, 
the affective facts, are the poles round which the images crystallise ; 
Thus the images reveal the affective nucleus round which they have 
agglomerated, although it was hidden ; the latter in its turn explains 
to us the formation of the images. This is one of the great con- 
tributions of psycho-analysis.. Now let us observe that this 
mutual revelation of the profound sensibility and of the image 
will be typical in the artist and in the poet, who Is at oncea 
deeply affective and deeply imaginative. One might say that the 
new psychology has been cut to his measure. 

This relation between sensibility and image has always been 
suspected. To artistic people it is almost obvious. The poct 
knows quite well that a powerful feeling arouses in him vivid images. 
But the merit of the new psychology lies in its having laid down 
certain of the laws which govern this relation. They were first 
outlined by Ribot, and have been verified by Freud, whose genius 
consists in having discovered how to study the imagination in its 
crudest, but also its most instructive, form, that is, in the dream. 
The dream is the imagination in its pure state, and the fantasies 
of the waking imagination are only restrained dreams, dissected by 
rational thought ; the laws of the dream are to some extent applicable 
to it. 

The first of these laws is that different images marked by 
a common affective state group themselves into a condensation, 
into a composite image, whose elements can sometimes be dis- 
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tinguished, like those of the Centaur mythology, and are at other 
times hidden. Hence arise the landscapes of dreams, which we 
recognise although we have never seen them, for they condense 
several landscapes actually seen, marked by a common emotion. 

Another law is that of dtsplacement of affective accent. Ina 
condensation of several elements of unequal importance, it happens 
that the accent is displaced: the principal element fades or is 
effaced ; the most insignificant remains alone, or nearly so, in 
consciousness. This is what happens in nightmares, when, too 
late, we think how absurd we were to have been so frightened by 
such a harmless thing : but it is because this thing conceals some- 
thing else, which is the object of very real terror, though perhaps 
we do not admit it. Our real thought, then, turns out to be dis- 
guised, like a word wrongly pronounced, the tonic accent of which 
is laid on a mute syllable : the effect will be readily appreciated. 

That the images of our dreams and fantasies should be symbols 
is therefore very natural ; it is the result of the dual action of these 
laws. It is, indeed, lawful to say that the composite landscape 
expresses and symbolises the common emotion which has bound 
the incongruous images into a sheaf. And the dictum of Ainsel 
that ‘‘a landscape is a state of mind ”’ could never be more true 
than as regards dream-landscapes. Similarly in nightmares, the 
unsignificant object which is apparent serves as a symbol to the 
important object which is disguised. 


These two laws apply to the creations of the waking imagination, 
and consequently to the work of Art, the ordered dream. Not 
only are they the foundation of the psycho-analytical interpretation 
of dreams, but they also allow at the same time of an interpretation 
of the images which form the work of Art, notably the poem. And 
here a new method of criticism is inaugurated, which, although 
still in the groping stage, nevertheless goes decper than current 
criticism, and investigates the subconscious itself where the roots 
of the work are grounded. This is not the place to set forth the 
method in detail, which rests on investigation into the stable 
system of associated ideas throughout the whole work of an artist, 
It is more profitable to note its results. And the principle is this : 
that every work of Art, like every dream, is symbolic ; symbolic 
of a very intimate sensibility, often su»conscious, whose emotions 
it enables us to follow. It represent. also a work of objective 
intention, of which the artist is usualiy unaware, a work of very 
personal emotions, whereof it is only the involuntary transposition, 
the issue, and the disguise. 
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I will take my examples from French work of recent date, in 
which this point of view is adopted. In studying Hodler, Maeder 
finds that his ‘‘ Retreat of Marignan” expresses the moment 
when the painter decides to change his direction and to renounce 
the pursuit of a dubious glory rapidly attained, in order to withdraw 
into himself to seek a personal Art where primitive vigour springs 
up ; while his victorious ‘‘ William Tell’’ delivered from clouds 
which part asunder, marks the triumphant birth of a new per- 
sonality. J. Vodoz, whose treatment of psycho-analysis is some- 
what amateurish, but not without perspicacity, has studied Hugo’s 
““ Marriage of Roland.’’ This poem, he tells us, marks the moment 
when an old conflict dating from his earliest years is solved in the 
mind of the poet—a conflict which was known of old moreover, 
and on which Freud bases his idea of the ‘‘ Oedipus complex ” ; 
the conflict with the father, and at the same time (for that is only 
one thing) the revolt against authority, and law, against the classical 
spirit in short ; the revolt also of all dream against reality, of the 
individual against society. The reconciliation of Roland and 
Oliver represents the peace which is made between the conflicting 
forces in Hugo himself. It was then that these forces, hitherto 
kept within the confines of this obscure personal conflict, were 
really liberated, and made powerful for action. 


* 
* * 


Certainly such a criticism is chiefly explicative and genetic, 
and should not be lightly hazarded in judgments of value. But 
it is held that a psychology of Art involves an aesthetic. In 
recognising in the symbol the very nerve of every work of Art, 
psycho-analysis offers a singular confirmation of the theories of 
the symbolist poets. Whatever we may think of their achievements, 
it must be admitted that no other poet has had so profound an 
intuition of the nature of his Art. 

It seems evident that psycho-analysis is an incitement to a new 
Art of symbolism and fantasy. The work of Franz Werfel, who, 
like Freud, is an Austrian, is very significant in this respect, and 
a direct influence is here undeniable. I am thinking especially 
of the phantasmagoria of his Spiegelmewsch, the ‘‘ magic trilogy ’’ 
in which psycho-analysis is specially referred to. I am thinking 
also of his curious fantasy called Spselhof, in which he tells us the 
story of the man who has lost his dream, and is in quest of the sleep 
in which he may find it again. 

The symbolism of the last forty years, and previous to that 
romanticism, might have been the forerunners of this Art indicated 
by psycho-analysis ; but this cannot be merely a new version either 
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of the one or of the other, for it will approach the mystery of the 
unconscious with a less lunar light, and will cast on to it a beam. 
of consciousness. Through psycho-analysis the symbol becomes 
clear, while still retaining its evocative force ; and fantasy, without 
losing any of its graceful verve, becomes intelligent. The aspiration 
to intelligence, manifested in all contemporary Art, will find here 
what it sceks. 
ee 

The law of condensation reveals the schema of the creative 
imagination, and shows us that its leaven is an affective fact. It 
is the emotion, the feeling, which builds several images into one 
new image ; sensibility acts here in the same way as heat, making 
a combination out of a mixture. One might say that it 1s sensibility 
alone which is truly creative. It need hardly be said that this 
conception singularly enhances the dignity of imagination 
It is not a lower form of intellect, but something quite different. 
And if at this point we raise the biological question of utility or 
function, it would result, it seems, in some such distinction as this: 
The gencral idea or concept, the foundation of intellect, results 
from the realization of an objective resemblance between particular 
things ; the new image results from an affective resemblance. So 
that while intellect informs us of the real world, creative imagination, 
suggesting to us new combinations which respond to the needs of 
our emotional life, invites us to modify reality according to these 
needs. Intellect, in short, ensures our adaptation to reality ; 
imagination ensures the adaptaiion of reality to ourselves. Art, 
which keeps the creative imagination constantly fresh, is, on this 


account alone, a vital function. 


* 
a * 


But the law of displacement in its turn raises questions which 
relate very closely to Art and help us to explain its réle. This 
disguise of thought is a very singular fact, which we cannot allow 
to pass without further examination, without ‘‘ turning out its 
pockets,” for it has the look of a smuggler. When we see how 
imagination leaps capriciously from one thing to another, we might 
suppose that it was possessed by some evil genius, whose whole 
delight was to cover up his tracks. 

The Freudian idea of represston tries to give an answer to this 
enigma ; and on this view there is certainly smuggling and covering 
of tracks. The images thus effaced are painful images, of which 
consciousness gets rid, and which can only pass under disguise. 
Freud holds that these painful images are above all shameful, 
and shameful because more or less tinged with sexuality. It is 
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not always possible to accept this interpretation, but the perspicac- 
ity of which he has given proof in tracking down the fact of repres- 
sion is worthy of all admiration. A more simple way of regarding 
the matter is to see in this fact a defence-reflex. The painful 
“* affect,’’ in transferring itself from one image to another, grows 
weak ; similarly, when a drink is too hot, it is poured into another 
vessel and becomes more or less bearable. In nightmares, the 
success of this transfusion is only partial, and the drink still scalds 
us. But displacement succeeds in substituting for a nightmare 
a more soothing dream ; and it thus functions as the ‘‘ guardian 
of sleep.”” I recently observed the following incident :—A child 
swallowed two date-stones and its mother was terrified at the idea 
that perhaps he would not be able to get rid of them ; on the first 
night she could not sleep ; as soon as she closed her eyes, she saw 
her child dead; the second night, sleep overcame her, and she 
dreamt of another child, slightly resembling her own, who died 
from peritonitis ; her tense anxiety was much relieved, the dream 
did not wake her. 

Here again, what is true of the dream, is true of the waking 
imagination. It too represses, displaces and disguises. It may 
also appear as a many-coloured masquerade of our inner life, and 
this masquerade, this disguise is certainly one of the aspects of 
Art—though not the chief. And it is this aspect of artifice, dis- 
traction, and self-trickery of itself, before which harsh moralists 
have often pulled long faces, though it is none the less a beneficial 
function, the roots of which are deeply grounded in the human 
being. 


* 
* & 


€ 


But there is much more than an artifice ; there is an ‘‘ ersatz,” 
an issue. Like the carnival, and especially the ancient Lupercalia, 
that dream let loose in the streets, our masquerade of images allows 
our repressed and socially condemned instincts to give full vent 
to themselves. It is here that these instincts pass fraudulently, 
and under a disguise which allows them to indulge with impunity 
in the wildest extravagances. If, moreover, we follow up this idea, 
it leads us to another, which is not Freud’s, but which is put forward 
by Fleurnoy and Claparéde, and which is destined, it seems to me, 
to become increasingly important. This is the relation between play 
and the dream. - 

For since Karl Groos play has appeared as the discharge of 
instincts in formation or of unemployed instincts. The future 
little mother plays with her doll, the cat practises putting his paw 
on the mouse at the expense of a reel of cotton, and retired officers 
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plan strategy over a game of chess. Now we have just been shown 
that the dream is also a discharge, an issue of suppressed instincts. 
It is impossible to ignore the comparison. ‘‘ Repression ”’ is 
certainly not the only cause of ‘‘ displacement.” The carnival 
is not a mere disguise, the only object of which is that it should 
be unrecognisable, and for which the dullest and most disreputable 
rags that would attract the least attention would be chosen. On 
the contrary, it takes pleasure in squandering its means (which 
is characteristic of play) ; it is an exuberance of variegated colours 
and fantastic gestures, which are openly flaunted. And so with 
the dream and all its fantasy. It may be said therefore that dis- 
placement possesses, besides the function of disguise, a real function 
of play. And, moreover, is not this perpetual substitution of 
objects indifferent in themselves for real objects of interest, this 
representation of persons and things by substitutes which some- 
times bear only a faint resemblance to them, the method of the 
child at play, for whom a stick between the knees will be a horse, 
a carpet will be the sea, an old piece of material a doll? The child 
may even forget that he is concerned with symbols ; will hit his 
playmate as if he were really an enemy, and be ready to shed tears 
of contrition the next moment, will ruthlessly tear off a butterfly’s 
wings, replying quietly to his mother’s remonstrances: ‘‘ But I 
was transferring it from the Air Force to the Infantry.” 

It is sometimes asked whether the child is the dupe of the in- 
ventions of his games. The answer cannot be given categorically. 
We may note the conditional in which he puts it: ‘‘ If you were 
the mother then I would be the policeman.” Is it true or false 
forhim? To put the question thus is to show very little knowledge 
of children. It is neither true nor false—but fiction, which is quite 
another world. 

The child is a dupe, if you wish, like the good man at the theatre 
who begins to cry, knowing full well “‘ it is not really so.” 

But it is also true that the individual at play follows the lead 
of his game rather than vice versa, and takes no account of the 
substitutions which are finding their way back into the deep un- 
conscious recesses of the instinct. The chess-player is not always 
aware while playing so peacefully, sometimes in his dressing-gown, 
that he is thus diverting an old warlike instinct, and the kitten 
running after its bobbin has not usually seen a mouse’s tail. 
The same unconsciousness is shown in the displacement of 
dreams. 

The game is a mimic dream, and between the dream and the game 
there are all the intermediate phases. There are games of imagina- 
tion ; the dream can be motor and end in somnambulism. But 
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Art, which has been compared by theorists sometimes to the 
game, sometimes to the dream, really synthesizes both. 

It expresses a vital force which is maintaining and exercising 
itself ; which, dissatisfied with certain objects, seeks others. When 
an unemployed instinct needs to be diverted, sublimated, certain 
special dreams appear, in which this instinct rehearses the different 
possibilities of its future evolution, as a child plays at being now 
this and now that. Thus a moral, religious, aesthetic, social 
activity may readily appear in dreams, before the subject has 
consciously thought of exercising it. It is not a question of pro- 
phetic dreams, rather of those ‘‘ dreams of orientation’ so well 
described by Maeder, and in which our subconscious directs our 
choice : of dreams which are preparatory for action. And I would 
therefore propose to define the noblest Art as Humanity’s dream 
of orientation in the quest of its own soul. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION & HINDU PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. K. SHARMA (Patsala) 


I. 


‘‘ As one of the curiosities in History, and further as a lesson 
in humility, we may point out that the states just described under 
the names of collectedness, contention and auto-hypnosis, are 
described with considerable psychological acumen, though not, 
of course, In modern psychological terminology, in the precepts by 
which, for centuries past, the Yogis of Hindustan have been 
accustomed to attain Self-Mastery.” 

Baudouin’s Suggestion and Auto-Suggestson (p. 150). 


All systems of Hindu thought, whatever their metaphysical 
and theological differences may be, agree in the belief that suffering 
is due, not to a bad volition, but entirely to a wrong insight. As 
a consequence, they inculcate the teaching that salvation comes 
from a real insight, and not from any effort of the will. As a 
matte: of fact, the Post-vedic Renaissance was distinguished by the 
tendency to emphasise knowledge in preference to work—the 
Gyana Khanda of the Upanishads against the Karma Khanda of 
the Vedas. By knowledge we are to understand, not the intellectual 
acumen, which is called Vigyana or lower knowledge, but the 
intuitional insight, called Gyana or higher knowledge. 

Curiously enough this belief is in agreement with the assumption 
of the theory of Auto-Suggestion, that modifications are brought 
about by passive illumination of the mind, and not by any process 
of conscious activity. An examination of the Sankhya—the 
psychological basis of all Hindu systems of thought, will not only 
bring out the methods adopted in ancient India in the matter of 
auto-suggestion, deliberate and spontaneous, but may also throw 
light on some of the theoretical problems arising from the phenomena 
of suggestion and auto-suggestion. 

** Bondage is in the mind alone,"’ says Kapila in his Sankhya 
aphorisms (I. 58). 

‘It is due to non-discrimination, and is removable by discrimina- 
tion only.”’ (I. 50). 
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Hence, ‘‘ Salvation can never be effected by the ordinary means 
(btd. 1, 2), nor by the constant repetition of such means. ( Jbtd. 
I, 3." 

The commentators make it clear that the ordinary means refer 
to work, effort, and the will in general. The opposition is always 
maintained between illumination where there is respose, and effort 
where there is activity. And in the spirit of Coué’s dictum, quoted 
by Baudouin, that ‘‘ when the will and the imagination are at war, 
the imagination invariably gains the day,’ they believed that 
illumination always wins in the struggle against effort. Though 
the problem and the solution are stated by them in general terms, 
it is not difficult to apply the principles to particular cases, and 
in the details of everyday life. 


II. 


The means prescribed for the attainment of the aim are indeed 
arduous. Descriptions of them lie scattered in the Upansshads, 
and compressed in the Yoga Sutras ; they are also seen in profusion 
in the Sutyas of Sankhya ; and they are finally classified in the 
Vedanta-sara, under the Caption, the four-fold discipline. With 
slight variations in the presentation of details, the scheme can be 
worked out in four progressive stages : (1) the longing for liberation, 
(2) the perception of the distinction between eternal and temporal 
values, (3) indifference to consequences Here and Hereafter, 
and (4) the attainment of peace, restraint, etc. 

(rt) The first is the necessary condition for all achievements. 
Without the inner sting that makes you ‘‘ neither stand nor sit, 
but go,’’ no progress is possible. This is addressed particularly 
to those whose minds are encrusted with dead habits, or whose 
sensibilities are so dullened by sordid deeds, that the higher aspects 
of life do not in any way appeal to them. 

(2) The second stage is higher, and is partly a condition, and 
partly a means. Activity, thinking, and improvement in mind or 
in body, are based on the choice of aims. Without a perception of 
values there can be no healthy choice. If anything is worth 
striving for, it is that which has intrinsic value. Hence the necessity 
to distinguish objects which have inherent worth, whose value is 
eternal, from those whose value is only temporary and instrumental. 

This perception is gained in various ways. In the Commentarics 
to the 74th and the 75th aphorisms of the Sankhya, we come 
across the statement that by strenuous study we could attain 
competency. The meaning of the truth uttered directly to our 
ears (Jbid. IV. 1). Or even the hearing of it by chance, when it is 
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spoken, not to us, but to others (/d1d. IV. 2), or association with 
good men ( Jbsd. IV. 24), may also lead to the same results. 

The results thus gained may be used for deliberate suggestions, 
according to the methods to be mentioned in the sequel, or they 
may work as spontaneous suggestions. This latter is illustrated 
in the commentary to the last aphorism, quoted above, by the 
allusion to Alarka in whom the necessary result manifested itself, 
spontaneously, merely by his association with Dattatraya. 

The knowledge of what has intrinsic value is to be naturally 
followed up by the appropriation of them. Hence, the teacher 
demands that we should concern ourselves with objects that have 
intrinsic value, in preference to those that have value only as 
instruments. This is an artistic attitude of mind, the disposition 
is contemplative, and in it there is no room for any thought of 
consequences. The three methods described above create a 
peculiar outlook, rather than influence any particular action. 

(4) We have already seen that the first means is only a 
general condition, that the second is partly a condition and partly 
a real means, and that the third is a modification of our mental 
outlook in the light of the first and the second. The fourth means 
is the most important for particular experiences. It is a method 
comprising six disciplines, viz., Sama or tranquility, Dama or sense- 
restraint, Uparats or renunciation, Tittksha or endurance, Sradha 
or faith, and Samadhs or concentration. 

In psychological order Dama comes first. It is the inhibition 
of the sense-organs. Whatever is a source of interruption or 
intrusion is to be carefully avoided. This condition is facilitated 
by being alone in a room, for ‘‘in the company of two, there is 
obstruction of concentration ’’ (Sanktya IV. 10); and by the 
restraint of breath and the regulation of postures (III. 31), the best 
posture being that which is natural and comfortable (III. 34). 

But disturbances may arise from within. Internal excitations, 
pre-occupations and obsessions have also to be controlled before 
meditation is possible. It is for this reason that we are asked to 
cultivate Sama. Negatively, whatever is not to the purpose is to 
be cast off. ‘*‘ What is not a means for liberation should not be 
thought of, since it leads only to bondage "’ (Sankhya IV. 8). Again, 
‘“meditation is perfected by the repelling of the workings of the 
mind, which ought to be abstracted from all thoughts of anything ”’ 
(III. 32). Another negative condition is the absence of agitation. 
‘Not even a superficial knowledge arises in one whose mind is 
agitated and drawn away.” (IV. 30). Mental exertion, too, is 
to be avoided, for ‘* one may realise the desired state even without 
exertion, and exertions will only drain away mental energy ”’ 
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(IV. 12). Positively, this tranquillity is attained by contemplation 
of one object only. ‘‘ The meditation is not interrupted of him 
whose mind is intent on one object ”’ (IV. 14). 

The question will suggest itself at this stage as to how to deal 
with the object thought about. The answer is what is contained 
in Uparati. It is attention to the object for its own sake, without 
any thought of the consequences that it may bring out. We are 
asked to think of it as an artist does a landscape, and not as a 
utilitarian views a commodity. 

When one has come to this state of mind, one cannot be disturbed 
by heat or cold, or by any change in the environments. This 
capacity so to raise the mind as to be unaffected by the circum- 
stances around is called Titiksha. It is a criterion of the success 
of the preceding disciplines. In some cases it is adopted as a 
separate discipline in order to inure ourselves to all sorts and 
conditions of life. If practised within certain limits it has its own 
efficacy. 

‘* Tranquillity leads to meditation ”’ (VI. 31). In meditation we 
are supposed to reflect on the object. ‘‘ Not even though instruc- 
tion is received is the end gained without reflection” (V. 17). 
Kapila explains the meaning of meditation by a strange paradox, 
viz., that ‘‘ mind without an object is meditation ”’ (VI. 25). The 
commentator makes it clearer by pointing out that, when the 
mind is intent on one object, and excludes all mental modifications, 
it becomes one with that object, thus losing the duality of subject 
and object. 

We are further asked that, during meditation, we should not 
question or doubt our own idea. This has to be accepted as true. 
This is Sradha. It is a faith, that what we desire has been accom- 
plished then and there. Without this faith all the disciplines will 
avail nothing. 

This kind of discipline which culminates in the at-one-ness of 
the mind with its object, where consciousness, in the modern 
psychological sense, is altogether absent, is again and again com- 
pared, not unnaturally, to profound sleep. It looks as if the 
ancients thought, as the New Psychology thinks, that what is real 
and potent in us is the subconscious rather than the conscious 
state. 


II. 


In these methods we get a glimpse of the loftiness of conception 
and the carefulness of execution, contained in the neglected thought 
ef Hindustan. The fact that the ancient caves of the Himalayas 
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echo, in sympathetic response, the voice of Modern Psychological 
Research, may, after all, be only a strange coincidence in the 
History of thought. But deep down in the caves are voices which, 
if understood, may answer some of the questions which at present 
seem to puzzle our inquiring minds. How shall we conceive the 
sub-conscious ? Is there any notation or formula to guide us? 
How comes it that a sub-conscious presentation is able to bring 
about physical and mental modifications in our organisms, and also 
to bend consciousness itself to suit its purpose? What is the 
organic relation between the deep waters below and the wave of 
consciousness above? We cry, ‘‘mystery!”’ and psychology 
echoes back, ‘‘mystery!’’ Perhaps the ancient thought, crude 
though it might be, and insufficient for our scientific purposes, 
may indicate, if not the answers to our questionings, at least the 
lines on which we have to proceed in order to obtain an answer. 
Let us enquire, therefore, into the psychology of human nature as 
understood by the Sankhya, which, as we pointed out as is 
the basis of all the other systems of thought. 


IV. 


According to Kapila, human nature, in respect of function as 
well as structure, has come to be what it is through the process of 
controllable evolution. This process is going on, every moment, 
in our thought and activity. Parallel to this, there is the con- 
trollable process of involution, also going on every moment. 

Fundamentally, Man is a Purusha attached to Prakrits; the 
former is the soul, the eternal, the immutable, and the silent witness 
of the drama of human life ; and the latter, by its various and 
successive modifications, appear as mind, senses, andsoon. Prakrss 
is the primal stuff of which human nature is made. Kapila calls 
it the first, the undifferentiated, the Ultimate Material Cause. 
Translated in modern terms, it is the heritage of the race which is 
shared by all human beings. We may call it Nature, provided 
we remember its significance. 

Three principles characterise Prakriti, and they are Saliwam, 
Rajas and Tamas. They are not properties, but constituents of 
Nature, and should be understood, not in an adjectival, but in a 
substantive sense. They exist in various degrees, and hence 
their combinations with one another arc infinite in number. Sattwam 
is Lightness, Fineness, Goodness or Purity; Rajas is Passion, 
Mobility, or Activeness; and Jamas is Darkness, Impurity or 
Inertia. When these three are in equilibrium, Nature does not 
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move ; when their equilibrium is disturbed, Nature begins to 
evolve ; and conversely, when the equilibrium is restored, the 
process of involution sets in (Sankhya, VI. 42). In all her modifica- 
tions Nature carries these principles with her. 

That which brings about the disturbance of the equilibrium 
in Prakrits is Merit, s.e., the accumulated effect of the thought 
and actions of the individual from life to life (VI. 41). This merit 
being different for different men, the Modification of Prakrit: as 
Mahat is also different. Natural endowment is thus the combina- 
tion of race characteristics with inherited tendencies. 

The Mahat is called the Great, the Principal factor in man ; 
and it is also called the Understanding. It is powerful, and lends 
efficiency to mind and body (II. 39) ; it pervades all the organs 
(II. 41) ; it reflects experiences to the soul, as in a mirror (II. 40) ; 
it is the depository of all the self-continual impressions (II. 42) ; 
it has the faculty of ascer:ainment (II. 15), and it is this that medi- 
tates (II. 43). ‘‘ Merit, real insight, dispassion and supernatural 
power, belong to it, since Sattwam predominates therein (II. 14). 
But by a larger admixture of Rajas and Tamas it may lose much 
of its worth (II. 15). There is no difficulty in seeing that this 
is the Sub-conscious of Modern Psychology. 

From the Mahat, when its equipoise is disturbed by the dominance 
of Rajas, Ahamkar is produced (II. 16). Literally, Ahamkar 
means the Ego-maker, for it is at this stage that consciousness 
of self, as distinguished from the not-self, arises for the first time, 
Ahamkar is the agent of empirical experiences (VI. 53 and 54), 
and is held responsible for sending impressions to the Mahat. 

When Sattwam is dominant in Ahamkar we get Manas, 1.e., mind 
or the internal organ ; when Rayas is dominant, the five organs of 
action and the five sense-organs are produced ; and when Tamas 
dominates, we have the five subtle elements, which in turn lead 
to the five gross elements of which the various forms of matter 
are made (I. 61 and 62). The internal organ functions with all the 
organs of sensation and of action, and without it the latter cannot 
work. 

Mahat, Ahamkar, and Manas can work either simultaneously, or 
in succession, and their common modifications, or altered forms, 
bring the five vital airs into being (V. 113). These airs are the 
animal spirits like respiration and circulation, and they control 
life in details. 

V. 


This brief résume of Sankhya Psychology has prepared our way 
for the consideration of the problems that were raised. Still one 
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point remains to be cleared. We saw that the process of evolution 
is set up by the disturbance of the equillibrium of the three prin- 
ciples, Saitwa, Rajas, and Tamas. Of the three, it is Rajas, par- 
ticularly, that is active in bringing about a change at each stage 
of the process. Similarly, involution sets in when the equipoise 
of the previous stage is regained. In this case there is a dormancy 
of Rajas, and this condition is reached only when Sattwam is 
influential in annulling the effect of Rajas and Tamas (Sankhya II. 9). 
Roughly speaking, therefore, Rajas is the chief agency in evolution, 
and Satiwam the chief agency in involution. 

Now our problems! First, what is the sub-conscious? In 
the view of Hindu Psychology it is our natural endowment, different 
for different individuals. Its contents is made up of Prakrits, 
which, in this case, is the Sum of the characteristics of the race, 
and Merit which is the Sum of individual dispositions. To the 
Hindu who believes in many births, these dispositions stand for 
the conservation of values acquired from life to life, and to the 
modern biologist they stand for the effects of heredity and environ- 
ments. 

The sub-conscious is of the Satitwic type, since Sattu:am is dominant 
init. Its contents are changed by acquired dispositions also—the 
effect impressed on it by the work of self-consciousness. In this way 
it is possible to alter the contents of the sub-conscious even now. 

How is the sub-conscious related to consciousness? So long 
as Rayas occupies a secondary place in it, the sub-conscious remains 
unmodified, but the moment it is pulled by Rayas, it ceases to be 
dominated by Satiwam, and the result is consciousness. Conscious- 
ness 1s of the Rajastc type. If the sub-conscious, as, for instance, 
in sleep, shows a tendency to be converted into consciousness, it is 
because there is left in the former a certain Rayastc force, in the 
shape of desire or any other form of the conscious will, which 
renders the equillibrium unstable. (Sankhya V. 118). 

Thus the relation between the two is organic and internal. Taking 
consciousness as it is, it is possible to reconvert it, t.e., to set up 
a process of involution by bringing Satiwam to bear on it, and 
consequently by the annulment of the action of Rajas. What 
Baudouin calls the out-cropping of the sub-conscious is the process 
of Sattwam coming into dominance as against Rajas. 

For these reasons we are forced to the conclusion that the normal 
state of mind is not the conscious, but the sub-conscious one. The 
idea is revolutionary to modern Psychology, but it seems to be 
reasonable. Instead of considering the sub-conscious as a morbid 
condition, as something abnormal, we may have to revise our 
notions, and call consciousness itself as a defect in life. 
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It looks as if a foreign element in the sub-conscious, a Rajassc 
element, creates a revolution in the house, as a thorn in the flesh, 
and works its way out of the situation in the interest of the house 
itself. This may be the reason why in Freudian view it is considered 
good for the organism to be aware of a suppressed tendency, and 
to relieve the sub-conscious of the hidden burden. 

How comes it that the sub-conscious is able to bring about 
changes in the organism, impossible otherwise? The answer is 
threefold. In the first place, a change is due to involution, and 
involution is set up by Satiwam acting against, and annulling 
Rajas and Tamas. The sub-conscious, as we saw, pervades all 
the organs, all the elements, and also consciousness itself. In 
the case of consciousness, the Rajasic force does not allow of any 
involution, its tendency being to stretch, rather than to wind up 
the process of evolution. The sub-conscious, on the other hand, 
is in intimate contact even with the gross material body, its Satiwsc 
influence is able to act upon the Inertia of matter, and the mobility 
of the senses, and thus to recover for them the position from which 
they have fallen. Even normally the efficacy of these organs is 
derived from the sub-conscious, and a change in this affects the 
working of that. 

In the second place, a desired change involves sympathy between 
idea and idea, or between idea and matter. To consciousness 
this sympathy is entirely foreign, for consciousness tends to split 
the unity of life into self and not-self, into idea and matter ; and 
wherever it works, the emphasis is on difference. To the sub- 
conscious there is always at-cne-ness of spirit and matter, and 
wherever it works, the tendency is to do away with differences and 
to reach an organic unity. In the third place, the vital airs that 
preside over the life of the organism are under the control of the 
sub-conscious, directly and indirectly. Even when these are 
eontrolled by consciousness and mind, this control is only delegated 
to them by the sub-conscious. 

This leads to another question: can the sub-conscious bring 
about organic changes as well as functional changes? Baudouin 
seems to be of the opinion that functional changes cannot be 
brought about. ‘‘ Suggestive treatment can be efficacious in 
disease that is not purely functional” (Suggestion and Auto- 
Suggestion, p. 23). From our survey this conclusion does not 
follow. In principle, any kind of change is within the competency 
of the sub-conscious to effect. Because organic as well as functional 
arrangements are the modifications, directly or indirectly, of the 
sub-conscious elements, and there is no place in life where the 
sub-conscious does not pervade. 
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These considerations make us wonder, not that the sub-conscious 
works miraculous changes, but that it does so little. Left to itself, 
it is capable of executing stranger things, and more often than at 
present ; and if it does not do so, it is owning to the inherent 
rebellious agents that make for civil war, agents of whom the 
chief conspirator is consciousness itself. 


DESIRE AND THE DESIRABLE 
By I. A. RICHARDS 


Lecturer in English, Cambridge University 


After experience had taught me that the common occurrences of ordinary 
life are vain and futile, and I saw that all the objects of my desire and fear 
were in themselves nothing good or bad, save in so far as the mind was affected 
by them ; I at length determined to search out whether there were not some- 
thing truly good and communicable to man : yea, whether there were anything, 
through the discovery and acquisition of which I might enjoy continuous 
and perfect gladness for ever.—Spinoza, ‘ De Intellectus Emendatione.’ 


It has always been found far more easy to divide experiences! 
into good and bad, valuable and the reverse, than to discover 
what we are doing when we make the division. The history of 
opinions as to what constitutes value, as to why and when anything 
is rightly called good, shows a bewildering variety. But in modern 
times the controversy narrows itself down to two questions. The 
first of these is whether the difference between experiences which 
are valuable and those which are not can be fully described in 
psychological terms ; whether some additional distinctive ‘ ethical ’ 
or ‘moral ’ idea of a non-psychological nature is or 1s not required. 
The second question concerns the exact psychological analysis 
needed in order to explain value if no further ‘ ethical ’ idea is shown 
to be necessary. 

The first question will not detain us long. It has been ably 
maintained* and widely accepted that when we say that an 
experience is good we are simply saying that it is endowed with a 
certain ethical property or attribute not to be reduced to any 
psychological properties or attributes such as being desired or 
approved, and that no further elucidation of this special ethical 
property by way of analysis is possible. ‘Good’ on this view 


1 Throughout this discussion ‘experience’ will be used in a wide 
sense to stand for any occurrence in the mind. It is equivalent ta ‘ mental 
state, or process,’ The term has often unfortunate suggestions of passive- 
ness and of consciousness, but many of the ‘ experiences’ here referred to 
would ordinarily be called ‘ actions ’ and have parts which are not conscious 
and not accessible to introspection as important as those which are. 


3 A chief advocate of this view is Dr. G. E. Moore, whose Principia 
Ethica and Ethics contain brilliant statements of the position. 
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is In no way a shorthand term for some more explicit account; 
The things which are good, it is held, are just good, possess a 
property which can be recognised by immediate intuition, and 
here, since good is unanalysable, the matter must rest. All that the 
study of value can do is to point out the things which possess this 
property, classify them, and remove certain confusions between 
ends which are good in themselves and means which are only 
called good, because they are instrumental in the attainment of 
intrinsically good ends. Usually those who maintain this view 
also hold that the only things which are good for their own sakes 
and not merely as a means are certain conscious experiences, for 
example, knowledge, admiring contemplation of beauty, and feelings 
of affection and veneration under some circumstances. Other 
things such as mountains, books, railways, courageous actions, 
are good instrumentally because, and in so far as, they cause or 
make possible states of mind which are valuable intrinsically. 
Thus the occurrence of states of mind which are recognised as good 
is regarded as an isolated fact of experience, not capable of being 
accounted for, or linked up with the rest of human peculiarities 
as a product of development in the way made familiar by the 
biological sciences. 

The plausibility of this view derives principally from the meta- 
physical assumption that there are properties, in the sense of 
subsistent entities, which attach to existent particulars, but which 
might without absurdity be supposed to attach to nothing. These 
metaphysical entities variously named Ideas, Notions, Concepts or 
Universals, may be divided into two kinds, sensuous and super- 
sensuous.! The sensuous are those which may be apprehended 
by the senses, such as ‘red,’ ‘cold,’ ‘round,’ ‘swift,’ ‘ painful,’ 
and the supersensuous, those apprehended not in sensuous per- 
ception but otherwise. Logical relations, ‘ necessity’ or ‘ impos- 
sibility,’ and such ideas as ‘ willing,’ ‘end,’ ‘ cause,’ and ‘ being 
three in number,’ have in this way been supposed to be directly 
apprehensible by the mind. Amongst these supersensuous Ideas 
good is to be found. 

Nothing could be simpler than such a view, and to many people 
the subsistence of such a property of goodness appears not surprising. 
But to others the suggestion seems merely a curious survival of 
abstractionism, if such a term may be defended by its close parallel 
with obstructionism. A blind man in a dark room chasing a black 
cat which is not there would seem to them well employed in com- 


1 Cf. F. Brentano, The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, 
pp. 12, 46. 
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parison with a philosopher apprehending such ‘Concepts.’ While 
ready for convenience of discourse to talk and even to think as 
though Concepts and Particulars were separable and distinct 
kinds of entities, they refuse to believe that the structure of the 
world actually contains such a cleavage. The point is perhaps 
undiscussable, and is probably unimportant, except in so far as 
the habit of regarding the world as actually so cloven is a fruitful 
source of bogus entities, usually hypostatised words. The tempta- 
tion to introduce premature ultimates—Beauty in Aesthetics, 
the Mind and its faculties in psychology, Life in physiology, are 
representative examples—is especially great for believers in Abstract 
Entities. The objection to such Ultimates is that they bring an 
investigation to a dead end too suddenly. Good as an ultimate 
in this instance appears to be just such an arbitrary full stop. 

It will be agreed that a less cryptic account of good,if one can be 
given, which is in accordance with verifiable facts, would be 
preferable, even though no means were available for refuting the 
simpler theory. Upholders of this theory, however, have produced 
certain arguments to show that no other view of good is possible, 
and these must first be brieflyexamined. They provide, in addition, 
an excellent example of the misuse of psychological assumptions 
in research, for although a psychological approach is often of the 
utmost service, it can also be a source of obscurantism and over- 
confidence. The arguments against any naturalistic account 
depend upon the alleged results of directly inspecting what is before 
our minds when we judge that anything is good. If we substitute, 
it is maintained, any account of good whatever for ‘ good ’ in the 
assertion, ‘ This is good ’—for example, ‘ This is desired ’ or ‘ This 
is approved ’—we can detect that what is substituted is different 
from ‘ good,’ and that we are not then making the same judgment. 
This result, it is claimed, is confirmed by the fact that we can 
always ask, ‘‘Is what is desired, or what is approved, good ?”’ 
however we may elaborate the account provided, and that this 
is always a genuine question which would be impossible were the 
substituted account actually the analysis of good. 

The persuasivencss of this refutation is found to vary enormously 
from individual to individual, for the results of the experiments 
upon which it relies differ. Those who have accustomed themselves 
to the belief that good is a supersensuous simple Idea readily dis- 
cover the fraudulent character of any offered substitute, while 
those who hold some psychological theory of value, with equal 
ease identify their account with ‘good.’ The further question, 
‘When and under what conditions can judgments be dis- 
tinguished ?”’ arises, a question so difficult to answer that any 
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argument which depends upon assuming that they can be infallibly 
recugnised as different in special cases, becomes suspect. If for 
any reason we wish to distinguish two judgments, we can persuade 
ourselves, in any case in which they are differently formulated, that 
they are different. Thus it has been thought that ‘A exceeds B’ 
and ‘A is greater than B’ are distinguishable, the first being sup- 
posed to state simply that A has the relation ‘ exceeds ’ to B, while 
the second is supposed to state that A has the relation ‘is’ to 
greater which again has the relation ‘than’ to B. The conclusion 
to be drawn from the application of such methods to the problem 
of the meaning of good would seem to be that they are not com- 
petent to decide anything about it, by no means a valueless result. 

Since nothing can be concluded from a comparison of ‘ This is 
good ’ with, let us say, ‘ This is sought by an impulse belonging 
to a dominant group,’ let us see whether light can be gained by 
considering analogous instances in which special distinct ideas have 
for a time been thought indispensable only to yield later to analysis 
and substitution. The case of Beauty is perhaps too closely 
related to that of Good for our purpose. Those who can persuade 
themselves that Good is a unique irreducible entity might believe 
the same of Beauty. An episode in the theory of the tides is more 
instructive. It was once thought that the moon must have a 
peculiar Affinity with water. When the moon is full the tides are 
higher. Clearly the seas swell in sympathy with the increase of 
the moon. The history of science is full of mysterious unique 
entities which have gradually evaporated as explanation advanced. 

The struggles of economists with ‘utility,’ of mathematical 
philosophers with ‘points’ and ‘instants,’ of biologists with 
‘entelechies,’ and the adventures of psycho-analysts with ‘the 
libido’ and ‘the collective unconscious’ are instances in point. 
At present theoretical psychology in especial is largely made up 
of the manipulation of similar suspects. The Act of Judgment, 
the relation of Presentation, Immediate Awareness, Direct In- 
spection, the Will, Feeling, Assumption, Acceptance, are only a few 
of the provisional ultimates introduced for convenience of dis- 
cussion. Some of them may in the end prove to be indispensable, 
but meanwhile they are not, to prudent people, more than symbolic 
conveniences ; theories dependent upon them are not to be allowed 
to shut off possibly fruitful fields of investigation. 

The method then by which any attempt to analyse ‘ good ’ has 
been condemned is itself objectionable, and yields no good reason 
why a purely psychological account of the differences between good, 
bad, and indifferent experiences should not be given. We must now 
consider what form this account should take. The data required 
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are in part supplied by anthropology. It has become clear that 
the disparity among the states of mind recognised as good by 
persons of different races, habits and civilisations is overwhelming. 
Any observant child, it is true, might discover in the home circle 
how widely people disagree, but the effect of education and in- 
culcation is to suppress these scientific efforts. It has needed the 
vast accumulations of anthropological evidence now available 
to establish the fact that very different experiences are perceived 
to be good in different circumstances. The Bakairi of Central 
Brazil and the Tahitians, among others, are reported, for example, 
to look upon eating with the same feelings which we reserve for quite 
different physiological performances, and to regard the public 
consumption of food as a grave breach of decency. In many parts 
of the world feelings of forgiveness towards enemies are looked 
upon as low and ignoble. The experiences which one person 
values are thought vicious by another. We must allow, it is true, 
for almost universa] confusion between intrinsic and instrumental 
values, and further for the difficulty of identifying experiences. 
Many states of mind in other people which we judge to be bad 
or indifferent are no doubt unlike what we imagine them to be, 
or contain elements which we overlook, so that with fuller knowledge 
we might discover them to be good. In this manner it may be 
possible to reduce the reported disparity of value intuitions. The 
circumstances, and, in especial, the place of the experience in the 
whole system of the person’s experiences, must be taken into 
account. We start, then, with a hearty scepticism of all immediate 
intuitions, and enquire how it is that individuals in different con- 
ditions, and at different stages of their development, esteem things 
so differently. 

With the exception of some parents and nursemaids we have 
lately all been aghast at the revelations of the value judgments of 
infants. Their impulses, their desires, their preferences, the 
things which they esteem, as displayed by the psycho-analysts, 
strike even those whose attitude towards humanity is not idealistic 
with some dismay. Even when the stories are duly discounted, 
enough which is verifiable remains for infans polypervers to present 
a truly impressive figure dominating all future psychological inquiry 
into value. | 

There is no need here to examine in detail how these early im- 
pulses are diverted and disguised by social pressures. The rough 
outlines are familiar of the ways in which by growth, by the appear- 
ance of fresh instinctive tendencies, by increase of knowledge and 
of command over the world, under the control of custom, magical 
beliefs, public opinion and example, the primitive new-born animal 
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may be gradually transformed into a bishop. At every stage in the 
astonishing metamorphosis, the impulses, desires, and propensities 
of the individual take on a new form, or, it may be, a further degree 
of systematisation. This organisation 1s never complete. Always 
some impulse, or set of impulses, can be found which in one way 
or another interferes, or conflicts, with others. It may do so in 
two ways, directly or indirectly. Some impulses are psycho- 
logically incompatible, some are only incompatible through pro- 
ducing contrary effects in the world outside. The difficulty some 
people have in smoking and wniting at the same time Is a typical 
instance of the first kind of incompatibility, the two activities 
get in each other's way by a psychological accident as it were. 
Interference of this kind can be overcome by practice to an un- 
expected degree, as the feats of jugglers show ; some, however, are 
insurmountable ; and these incompatibilities are often, as we 
shall see, of supreme consequence in moral development. Indirect 
incompatibilities are more easy to find. Our whole existence is 
one long study of them, from the infant’s first choice whether 
he shall use his mouth for screaming or for sucking, to the last 
codicil to his Will. 

These are simple instances, but the conduct of life is throughout 
an attempt to organise impulses so that success is obtained for the 
greater number or mass of them, for the most important and the 
weightiest set. And here we come face to face again with the 
problem of value. How shall we decide which among these are 
more important than others, and how shall we distinguish different 
organisations as yielding more or less value one than another? 
At this point we need to be on our guard not to smuggle in any 
peculiar ethical, non-psychological idea under some disguise, under 
‘important ’ or ‘ fundamental,’ for example. 

Among those who reject any metaphysical view of value it has 
become usual to define value as capacity for satisfying feeling 
and desire in various intricate ways.! For the purpose of tracing 
in detail the very subtle and varied modes in which people actually 
value things, a highly intricate treatment is indispensable, but 
there is great danger of losing London in the Underground. Here 
we need a simpler definition. 

We may start from the fact that impulses may be divided into 
appetencies and aversions, and begin by saying that anything 
is valuable which satishes an appetency or ‘seeking after." The 


IE g., ‘‘ The value of the object is its capacity of becoming the object 
of feeling and desire through actualisation of dispositional tendencies by acts 
of prcsumption, judgment, and assumption.’” Urban, Valuation, p. 53. 
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term ‘desire’ would do as well if we could avoid the implication 
of accompanying conscious beliefs as to what is sought and a 
further restriction to felt and recognised longings. The term 
“want ’ used so much by economists has the same disadvantages. 
Appetencies may be and, for the most part, are unconscious, and to 
leave out those which we cannot discover by introspection would 
involve extensive errors. For the same reason it is wiser not to 
start from feeling, even should we agree that feeling is merely 
efferent activity as it appears to introspection. Appetencies 
then, rather than felt appetencies or desires, shall be our starting 
point. The next step is to agree that apart from consequences 
anyone will prefer to satisfy a greater number of equal appetencies 
rather than a less. Observation of people’s behaviour, including 
our own, is probably sufficient to establish this agreement. If 
now we look to see what consequences can intervene to upsct this 
simple principle, we shall find that only interferences, immediate 
or remote, direct or indirect, with other appetencies, need to be 
considered. The only psychological restraints upon appetencies 
are other appetencies or else aversions. We can now extend our 
definition. Anything is valuable which will satisfy an appetency 
without involving the frustration of some equal or more important 
appetency ; in other words, the only reason which can be given 
for not satisfying a desire is that more important desires will thereby 
be thwarted. Thus morals become purely prudential, and ethical 
codes merely the expression of the most general scheme of ex- 
pediency to which an individual or a race has attained. But we 
have still to say what ‘ important ’ stands for in this formulation. 
There are certain evident priorities among impulses, some of 
which have been studied in various ways by economists under the 
headings of primary wants and secondary wants. Some needs 
or impulses must be satisfied in order that others may be possible. 
We must eat, drink, sleep, breathe, protect ourselves and carry 
on an immense physiological business as a condition for any further 
activities. Some of these impulses, breathing, for example, can be 
satisfied directly, but most of them involve us in complicated 
cycles of instrumental labour. Man for the most part must exert 
himself half his life to satisfy even the primitive needs, and these. 
activities, failing other means of reaching the same ends, share 
their priority. They, in their turn, involve as conditions a group 
of impulses, whose satisfaction becomes only second in importance 
to physiological necessities, those, namely, upon which communica- 
tion and the ability to co-operate depend. But these, since man 
is a social creature, also become more directly necessary to his 
well-being. The very impulses which enable him to co-operate 
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in gaining his dinner would themselves, if not satisfied, wreck by 
their mere frustration all his activities. This happens all through 
the hierarchy. Impulses, whose exercise may have been originally 
only important as means, and which might have been once replaced 
by quite different sets, become in time necessary conditions for 
innumerable quite different performances. Objects, again, orig- 
inally valued because they satisfy one need, are found later to be 
also capable of satisfying others. Dress, for example, appears to 
have originated in magical, ‘ life giving,’ ornaments,? but so many 
other interests derive satisfaction from it that controversy can 
still arise as to its primitive uses. 

The instances of priorities given must only be taken as examples. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that for a civilised 
man, activities originally perhaps conditional and valuable as 
means only, often become so important through their connections 
with the rest of his activities, that life without them is regarded 
as intolerable. Thus acts which will debar him from his normal 
relations with his fellows are often avoided, even at the cost of 
death. Total cessation of all activities is preferred to the dreadful 
thwarting and privation which would ensue. The case of the 
soldier, or of the conscientious objector, is thus no exception to the 
principle. Life deprived of all but the barest physiological necessi- 
ties, for example, prison life, is for many people worse than non- 
existence, and those who even so incur it in defence of some ‘ moral 
ideal’ do so because they are so organised, either permanently 
or temporarily, that only in this way can their dominant impulses 
secure satisfaction. The self-regarding impulses form only a part 
of the total activities of social man, and the impulse of the martyr 
to bear witness at any cost to what he regards as truth, 1s only one 
extreme instance of the degree to which other impulses often assume 
supremacy. 

For another reason any priorities mentioned must be taken only 
as illustrations. We donot know enough yet about the precedences, 
the hierarchies, the modes of systematisation, actual and possible, 
in that unimaginable organisation, the mind, to say what order 
in any case actually exists, or between what the order holds. We 
only know that a growing order is the principle of the mind, that 
its function is to co-ordinate, and we can detect that in some of its 
forms the precedence is different from that in others. This we 
could do by observation, by comparing the drunken man with the 
sober, but from our own experience of our own activity, comparing 
Philip intoxicated with the everyday homonym, we can go much 


1 Cf. W. J. Perry, The Origin of Magic and Religion, p. 15. 
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further. We can feel differences, between clear coherent thinking 
and confusion or stupidity, between free, controlled emotional 
response and dull or clogged impassivity, between moments when we 
do with our bodies more delicate and dexterous things than seem 
possible, and moments of clumsiness, when we are ‘all thumbs,’ 
have no ‘ balance’ or ‘ timing,’ and nothing ‘ comes off.’ These 
differences are differences in momentary organisation, differences 
in precedence between rival possible systematisations. The more 
permanent and more specifically ‘moral’ differences between 
individuals grow out of differences such as these and correspond 
to similar precedences between larger systems. . 

The complications possible in the systematisation of impulses 
might be illustrated indefinitely. They are due to the great differ- 
ences between individuals in respect of the plasticity of special 
appetencies and activities. Some impulses can be diverted more 
easily than others. Sex has a wider range of satisfactions than 
hunger, for example ; some are weaker than others ; some (not the 
same necessarily) can be suppressed in the long run with less 
difficulty. Some can be modified, some obey the ‘all or none’ 
rule—they must either be satisfied specifically or completely in- 
hibited—well-established habits have this peculiarity. In judging 
the importance of any impulse all these considerations must be 
taken into account. The affiliations of impulses, at present often 
inexplicable, need especially to be considered. Within the whole 
partially systematised organisation, numerous sub-systems can be 
found, and what would be expected to be quite trivial impulses 
are often discovered to be important, because they belong to 
powerful groups. Thus there are reasonable persons who, without 
a high polish on their shoes, are almost incapacitated. 

The importance of an impulse, it will be seen, can be defined 
for our purposes as the extent of the disturbance of other impulses 
in the individual’s activities which the thwarting of the impulse 
involves. A vague definition, it is true, but therefore suitable 
to our at present incomplete and hazy knowledge of how impulses 
are related. We can now take our next step forward and inquire 
into the relative merits of different systematisations. 

No individual can live one minute without a very intricate and, 
so far as it goes, very perfect co-ordination of impulses. It is only 
when we pass from the activities which from second to second 
maintain life to those which from hour to hour determine what 
kind of life it shall be that we find wide differences. Fortunately 
for psychology we can each find wide enough differences in ourselves 
from hour to hour. Most people in the same day are Bonaparte 
and Oblomov by turns. Before breakfast Diogenes, after dinner 
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Petronius or Bishop Usher. But throughout these mutations 
certain dispositions usually remain much the same, those which 
govern public behaviour in a limited number of affairs varying very 
greatly from one society or civilisation to another. Every 
systematisation in the degree to which it is stable involves a degree 
of sacrifice, but for some the price to be paid in opportunities 
foregone is greater than for others. By the extent of the loss, the 
range of impulses thwarted or starved, and their degree of import- 
ance, the merit of a systematisation is judged. Some individuals, 
hag-ridden by their vices, or their virtues, to a point at which the 
law of diminishing returns has deprived even these of their appro- 
pniate satisfactions, are still unable to reorganise, they go through 
life incapacitated for most of its possible enjoyments.! Others, 
paralysed with their conflicts, are unable to do anything whole- 
heartedly ; whatever they attempt some implicated but baffled 
impulse is still fitfully and fretfully stirring. The decaying 
debauchee and the victim of conscience alike have achieved organisa- 
tions whose price in sacrifice is excessive. Both their individual 
satisfactions, and those for which they are dependent upon sympa- 
thetic relations with their fellows, an almost equal group, are unduly 
restricted. Upon grounds of prudence alone they have been 
injudicious, and they may be condemned without any appeal to 
peculiarly ‘ethical’ standards. The muddle in which they are 
forced to live is itself sufficient ground for reprobation. 

At the other extreme are those fortunate people who have 
achieved an ordered life, whose systems have developed clearing 
houses, by which the varying claims of different impulses are 
adjusted. Their free, untrammelled activity gains for them a 
maximum of varied satisfactions and involves a minimum of 
suppression and sacrifice. Particularly is this so with regard to 
those satisfactions which require humane, sympathetic, and fnendly 
relations between individuals. The charge of egoism, or selfishness 
can be brought against a naturalistic morality only by overlooking 
the importance in any well-balanced life of these satisfactions. 
Unfair, or aggressive behaviour, pre-occupation with self-regarding 
interests to the exclusion of due sensitiveness to the reciprocal 
claims of human intercourse, leads to a form of organisation which 
deprives the person so organised of whole ranges of important 
values. No mere loss of social pleasures is in question, but a twist 


1 Both ‘enjoyment’ and ‘satisfaction’ are unsuitable terms in this 
connection. An unfortunate linguistic gap must be recognised. The full 
exercise of an activity is commonly its own ‘ satisfaction,’ and what pleasure 
may accompany it 1s derivative and incidental. 

‘* Beatitudo non est virtutis praemium, sed ipsa virtus.”’ 
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or restriction of impulses, whose normal satisfaction is involved in 
almost all the greatest goods of life. The two senses in which a man 
may ‘take advantage’ of his fellows can be observed in practice 
to conflict. Swindling and bullying whether in business matters 
or in personal relations have their cost ; which the best judges 
agree to be excessive. And the greater part of the cost lies not 
in the consequences of being found out, in the loss of social esteem 
and so forth, but in actual systematic disability to attain important 
values. 

Although the person who habitually disregards the claims of 
his fellows to fair treatment and sympathetic understanding may 
be condemned, in most cases, upon the ground of his own actual 
loss of values in such behaviour, this, of course, is not the reason 
for the steps which may have to be taken against him. It may 
very well be the case that a person’s own interests are such that, 1/f 
he understood them, were well organised in other words, he would 
be a useful and charming member of his community ; but, so long 
as people who are not well organised are common, communities 
must protect themselves. They can defend their action on the 
ground that the general loss of value which would follow if they 
did not protect themselves far outweighs such losses as are incurred 
by the people whom they suppress or deport. 

But communities, as is well known, tend to behave in the same 
way to people who are better organised as well as to people who 
are worse organised than the standard of the group. They deal 
with Socrates or Bruno as severely as with Turpin or Bottomley. 
Thus mere interference with ordinary activities is not by itself a 
sufficient justification for excluding from the group people who are 
different, and therefore nuisances. The precise nature of the 
difference must be considered, and whether and to what degree 
it is the group, not the exceptional member, which ought to be 
condemned. The extent to which alteration is practicable is also 
relevant, and the problem in particular cases becomes very in- 
tricate. | 

But the final court of appeal concerns itself in such cases with 
questions, not of the wishes of majorities, but of the actual range 
and degree of satisfaction which different possible systematisations 
of impulse yield. Resentment at interference and gratitude for 
support and assistance are to be distinguished from disapproval 
and approval. The esteem and respect accorded to persons with 
the social virtues well developed is only in a small degree due to 


1 Not necessarily ‘ social workers,’ Only personal communication can 
show who have the virtues here referred to. 
c 
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the use which we find we can make of them. It is much more a 
sense that their lives are rich and full. 

When any desire is denied for the sake of another the approved 
and accepted activity takes on an additional value, it is coveted 
and pursued all the more for what it has cost. Thus the spectacle 
of other people enjoying both activities without difficulty, thanks 
to some not very obvious adjustment, is peculiarly distressing, 
and such people are usually regarded as especially depraved. In 
different circumstances this view may or may not be justified. 
This element of sacrifice exacted by any stable system explains 
to a large extent the tenacity with which custom is clung to, the 
intolerance directed against innovations, the fanaticism of converts, 
the hypocrisy of teachers and many other lamentable phenomena 
of the moral attitudes. However much an individual may privately 
find his personality vary from hour to hour, he is compelled to join 
in maintaining a public facade of some ngidity and buttressed with 
every contrivance which can be invented. The Wills of Gods, the 
Conscience, the Catechism, Taboos, Immediate Intuitions, Penal 
Laws, Public Opinion, Good Form, are all more or less ingenious 
and efficient devices with the same aim—to secure the uniformity 
which social life requires. By their means and by Custom, Con- 
vention, and Superstition, the underlying basis of morality, the 
effort to attain maximum satisfaction through coherent systematis- 
ation, is veiled and disguised to an extraordinary degree. Whence 
arise great difficulties and many disasters. It is so necessary and 
so difficult to secure a stable and general system of public behaviour 
that any means are perhaps justifiable, failing the discovery of 
better. All societies hitherto achieved, however, involve waste 
and misery of appalling extent. 

Any public code of behaviour must, it is generally agreed, repre- 
sent a cruder and more costly systematisation than those attained 
to by many of the individuals who live under the code. Customs 
change more slowly than conditions, and every change in conditions 
brings with it new possibilities of systematisation. None of the 
afflictions of humanity are worse than its obsolete moral principles. 
Consider the effects of the obsolete virtues of nationalism under 
modern conditions, or the absurdity of traditional attitudes to 
fecundity. The present lack of plasticity in such things involves 
a growing danger. Human conditions and possibilities have altered 
more in a hundred years than they had in the previous ten thousand, 
and the next fifty may overwhelm us unless we can devise a more 
adaptable morality. The view that what we need in this tem- 
pestuous turmoil of change is a Rock to shelter under or to cling to, 
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rather than an efficient aeroplane in which to ride it, is compre- 
hensible but mistaken. 

From this excursus let us return to our proper task, the attempt 
to outline a morality which will change its values as circumstances 
alter, a morality free from occultism, absolutes and arbitrariness. 
What is good or valuable we have said, is the exercise of impulses 
and the satisfaction of their appetencies. When we say that any- 
thing is good we mean that it satisfies, and by a good experience 
we mean one in which the impulses which make it are fulfilled and 
successful, adding as the necessary qualification that their exercise 
and satisfaction shall not interfere in any way with more important 
impulses. Importance, we have seen, to be a complicated matter, 
and which impulses are more important than others can only be 
discovered by an extensive inquiry into what actually happens. 
The problem of morality then, the problem of how we are to obtain 
the greatest possible value from life, becomes a problem of organisa- 
tion, both in the individual life and in the adjustment of individual 
lives to one another, and is delivered from all non-psychological 
ideas, from absolute goods and immediate convictions, which 
incidentally help greatly to give unnecessary stiffness and fixity 
to obsolescent codes. Without system, needless to say, value 
vanishes, since in a state of chaos important and trivial impulses 
alike are frustrated. 

The most valuable states of mind then are those which involve 
the widest and most comprehensive co-ordination of activities 
and the least curtailment, conflict, starvation, and restriction. 
We must be careful in considering this formulation to remember 
how varied human activities are, and to avoid, for example, undue 
admiration for practical efficient persons, whose emotional life is 
suppressed. We are hardly likely at the moment, however, to 
overlook the consequences of suppressions. 

A minor problem may occur here to the reader. It concerns the 
choice between a ‘ crowded hour ’ and ‘ age without a name,’ and 
the place of the time factor in valuation. There are many very 
valuable states which cannot last very long in the nature of the 
case, some of these seem to have disabling consequences. But, to 
take merely the most interesting instance, if we knew more about 
the nervous constitution of genius we might discover that the 
instability from which so many people suffer, who are at times 
best able to actualise the possibilities of life, is merely a consequence 
of their plasticity, not in the least a price which they pay for such 
‘high moments’; rather a result in systems of great delicacy of 
wear and tear at lower levels of adjustment. It is generally those 
who have the least refined views of value who must readily believe 
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that highly valuable hours must be paid for afterwards. Their 
conception of a ‘ hectic time’ as the summit of human possibilities 
explains the opinion. For those who find that the most valuable 
experiences are those which are also most fruitful of further valuable 
experiences, no problem arises. To the query whether they prefer 
a long life to a joyous one, they will reply that they find very 
satisfactory a life which is both. 

No one systematisation it is plain can claim a supreme position. 
Men are naturally different, and in any society specialisation is 
inevitable. There are evidently a great number of good systematisa- 
tions, and what is good for one person will not be good for another. 
To consider one branch alone, it 1s absurd to prescribe the same 
organisation for a sailor as for a doctor, for a mathematician as for 
a poet. With different conditions different values necessarily arise. 
Doubtless conditions may be, and too often are, such that no life 
of high value is possible. With a naturalistic morality the reasons 
for altering them, and the directions in which to do so, both become 
clearer. But even with our present resources and command over 
Nature, it is universally agreed that intelligence and good-will 
could contrive that no man should be so situated as to be deprived 
of all the generally accessible values. The clearing away from 
moral questions of all ethical lumber and superstitious inter- 
polations is a step long overdue in this supreme undertaking, and 
the more thoroughly they are extirpated the more are our general 
stocks of intelligence and good-will increased. 


THE UPLIFTED VEIL 


A Stupy IN ANAESTHETIC PSYCHOLOGY. 
By E. M. STANDING. 


I settle myself down, tightly gripping the arms of the chair, 
and gaze fixedly in front of me. Quickly and firmly the dentist 
places the gag over my nose and mouth: then a pungent smell 
assails my nostrils as I hear the gas come soughing up the tube in 
resurgent waves. 

“* Take a deep breath,’’ says a voice above me. ‘“‘ That’s right. 
You'll soon be off. Don’t struggle—keep on breathing. That’s 
right ; that’s the way.” 

I puff out my chest mechanically and inhale vast draughts of 
the stifling vapour. The objects of the outer world begin to lose 
angularity and hardness, to melt into each other and fade away. 
In the inner world, at the same time, ideas begin to lose definition 
and significance. Innumerable pulses all over my body begin to 
beat, furiously and audibly, like a thousand hammers. With 
desperate abandonment I inhale deeper and yet deeper draughts ; 
while amidst this dissolving world my consciousness strives des- 
perately to keep alight, as a candle splutters hopelessly in the 
blustering darkness of a gathering gale. 

** That’s right. Keep on breathing—take deep breaths.”’ 

But now the voice comes ‘‘ faint and forlorn as from an infinitely 
distant land ’”’ . . . now fainter still . . . and now from the other 
side of the universe. 

And what a universe! My soul is caught up and borne “‘ darkly, 
fearfully, afar,” it is whirled along in a chaos of incandescent 
avalanches, each avalanche a system of innumerable suns revolving 
like gigantic Catherine wheels, scattering light with a radiance, 
terrific and unsupportable. As the wisp of straw is caught up by 
the gale and ‘‘ made nothing of,” so am I whirled into nothingness 
in this divine storm of elemental energies. A sound is in my ears 
like the thunders of an Apocalypse ; it is the roar and surge of 
Eternity ; ‘‘ Its voice is round me like a bursting sea.’’ 


Then, with a flash, came a realisation of what it all meant. It 
was borne in upon me with unspeakable clearness that our life, 
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our ordinary human life, is but on the edge of things, the mere 
periphery of the universe. As one that stands and gazes with 
awe into the white and blinding fury of a gigantic furnace, so I 
seemed to catch glimpses of vast orders of Being, whose consciousness 
is of such intensity as to make ours seem, in comparison, but as 
a burning match in the sun. Beings of pure spirit, whose inner 
and outer life is one, terrible in splendour, surpassing in beauty— 
abounding, impetuous, interpenetrating, moving everywhere at 
once with inconceivable and ordered velocity, radiating incessantly 
an incandescent and elemental energy like that of light. 


e 


But this was not all. I seemed in my vision to be no passive 
or accidental spectator. In this vast realm of multiform, inter- 
penetrating and bewildering forces there was no room for the 
accidental or the extraneous. A tremendous purpose ran through 
this staggering and apparent confusion, as through the vast and 
complicated machinery of an ocean liner, a purpose all embracing, 
all pervading, all sustaining, so that no part, however small, could 
detach itself from the whole. 

I knew myself to be a part of this Whole, and I soon became 
vividly aware that this purpose was working on me. I strove to 
avoid it, for it was intensely painful; but I struggled as might 
a cog-wheel to escape from the machine of which it forms a part. 
Yet I was vividly aware that this whole to which I was bound 
was emphatically not a machine; it was something intensely 
personal, and seemed to have a personal relationship to me. I 
seemed to be more in the position of one who is being subjected to 
an examination, or a test, or, it might be, simply to a form of 
torture. Anyhow, it was clear that Someone or Something was 
deliberately ‘‘ getting at’’ me through this machine, and, though 
I did not seem any longer to possess a body, was causing me the 
most intense pain. 

I writhed under this torment and longed to escape ; but there 
was no escape, and I knew it. So, in my impatience I cursed the 
machine. The pain became worse and worse, until the agony 
was so intense that I felt it had reached the highest possible limit 
of endurance. I became convinced that the whole universe was 
a monstrous and terrible cruelty ; that Chaos, Hatred and Despair 
were the final realities ; that 

‘‘ The bird that caws and caws 
Holds creation in its claws.” 


And then suddenly—quite unexpectedly—the tension was 
eased ; the pain departed and a great calm entered my soul I. 
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felt as one who has toiled with infinite and painful effort up some 
dreadful precipice in the dark, and has come at last to light and 
safety, to new horizons of undreamed-of beauty and peace. The 
terrors of night were forgotten in the splendours of the dawn, the 
difficulties of the ascent in the revelation of new vistas. 


Once again, however, the wave of purpose took hold of me. 
Again that Someone or Something at the back of the machine 
seemed to be getting at me. Once more the fire of suffering rose 
about and inside me, burning, torturing, and _ revealing 
in rhythmic pulses unsuspected refinements of agony. 

Now it is too great to be borne. I am certain flesh and blood 
can endure it no more. But then I am not flesh and blood any 
longer, so I cannot choose but endure. 

The agony rises still higher ; death would be a welcome friend ; 
annihilation a heaven-sent boon. But there ts no Heaven now,— 
of that I am sure; there cowld be no beneficent Being behind a 
universe such as this. Nothing that can ever come can atone for 
a refinement of torture so absolute as this. This is bed-rock ; 
this is Reality. At the back of everything is a mocking and 
malignant Fate, 


‘* As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


Or, rather, they torture us without hope of release by death. 

And then—as before—after untold zons of agony, after all 
former experience of suffering has been reached and superseded, 
when all conceivable limits of torture have been sounded and even 
unimaginable depths discovered, when I am certain that my 
Faith in the universe has been extinguished for ever, once more 
—quite suddenly—everything is changed. The dark and terrible 
typhoon of suffering has vanished, and instead—calm seas and an 
infinitely beautiful heaven, bright sunshine gleaming through 
translucent waters on coral gems and quick darting fishes, stately 
trees, luxurious palms and flowers as from Paradise, and, best of 
all, kind friends on shore with outstretched arms of welcome. 

A joy so absolute was in my soul that I repented of my lack 
of faith, sorry that I should ever, even in the moments of deepest 
agony, have doubted the soundness of the Universe, or questioned 
the Purpose that controls it. 

This respite, however, like the first, was not for ever ; though 
how long it lasted I could not say, for in that remote region there 
seemed no passage of time as we have it here. Yet there, as here : 
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‘‘ Many a green isle there must be 
In this deep wide sea of misery ; 
Or the mariner worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on... 
Once again, for the third and last time, impelled by the inelectable 
Purpose of the whole, driven as it were by one of those “‘ trade- 
winds that cross it from Eternity,” I was obliged to leave this 
‘* flowering isle ’’ and put out once more on the “‘ wide waters of 
Agony.” | 
The same experience happened exactly as described before, 
but on a greater and still more terrible scale. The tide of suffering 
that bore me on its dark bosom was beyond all previous conception, 
** like the wave that is raised by an earthquake.’ Again came the 
same feelings of utter hopelessness and despair, the same certainty 
that all former respites were illusions, the same conviction 
that this is the worst of all possible worlds. 


It was in coming back from the climax of this third experience 
that the supreme revelation came to which all that had gone before 
had been a necessary prelude. It was this. There is a secret 
which runs through the whole universe—through all the ascending 
scales of being—the secret of suffering and joy. At periodical 
intervals the soul in its growth is called upon to suffer, to be tortured, 
agonised, crucified to the last uttermost pang that it can endure 
(which at the time seems so much beyond endurance) ; then suddenly 
in the midst of its despair a new level is reached, and everything 
is transfigured. The Universe is justified, and more than justified, 
of its children; the soul is bathed in a joy so absolute that all 
trace of fear and doubt has vanished ; and those eyes that even 
now were moist with agony are filled with tears of thankfulness— 
tears of pure joy, distilled and perfect. 

This experience brings with it an unspeakable, incommunicable 
intuition of the moral perfection of the universe, a certainty 
that not an atom anywhere could be altered without destroy- 
ing the symmetry of the whole. It is a sense of the absolute 
fitness of all things that exist, an intuition which finds a faint parallel 
as one listens to a piece of music—and realises how each part seems 
to go into every other without remainder. The past suffering 
itself enters into this succeeding joy as a necessary component, 
as the discord, passing, resolves itself into the perfect chord. To 
make this clearer let us recall the word: of the aged Lear as he leans 
over the body of Cordelia : 

‘“* This feather stirs ; she lives ! sf this be so, 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That I have ever felt.” 
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The whole significance of the intuition that came in the dream 
was just this :—that in Reality there is no ‘if.’ Perhaps not in 
the way the sufferer expects, then some other way, but the release 
will come—must come ‘‘ that will redeem all sorrows he has felt.”’ 
At the appointed moment, but not before, the Voice behind the 
Machine will say, even as the faithful Kent : 


*** Vex not his ghost ; oh, let him pass ; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


But the rack must come before the release ; those upper levels 
cannot be reached by any primrose-path, nor any spiritual short 
cut :-— 

‘‘Enter none 
Who strive therefore ; on a sudden it is won 
Just when the sufferer begins to burn 
Then is it free to him.” 


To sum up then, the gist of the matter, as it was written on my 
soul in letters of flame was this. Not darkness but light is the 
positive thing ; not suffering, but joy the absolutely reality ; not 
hate, but love—such is the rhythmically recurring experience of 
the soul as it passes by way of ever more abysmal depths to ever 
loftier heights of joy. At length, perceiving the law of its own 
being, it exclaims in the words of the poet :— 


‘* If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have wakened death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high and duck again as low 

As hell’s from heaven.” 


Of course, in the dream all these analogies and quotations were 
not present as such ; but the central intuition of this rhythmical 
law was so vivid and vital that it could not help—later, when 
consciousness returned, clothing itself in these various conceptions 
while yet remaining one and the same. 


Then I begin to descend. From that immaterial realm I pass 
gradually towards the peripheral region where we and the animals 
live. Before my mind there seems to pass with incredible swiftness 
series after series of pictures, vague, indefinite, fleeting, one merging 
into the other as pictures wrought by the mind on the clouds of 
heaven, but changing so swiftly that they were lost to memory. 
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Yet I am aware that somehow or other they are all connected with 
this great discovery that joy is triumphant over pain. 

Nearer and nearer I come to the region of terrestial actualities, 
to a world of definite forms and outlines. One of these pictures, 
and one only, remains in my memory (why I know not) amongst 
the many that came and went in that shifting kaleidescope. It 
represents a murky and dingy street in a large city—a manufacturing 
town by the look of it, though I do not recognise it. A tram has 
just passed and run over something—a dog, I think ; and a group 
of people are solemnly standing round. That is all. It is a very 
common and ordinary scene. Yet it all seems to me intensely 
significant, not to say romantic, for I am rapturously impressed 
with the intuitive knowledge that this same law is working here. 
Knowing this, I see with an indescribable joy that melancholy 
actors on this drab and dingy stage are shot through and trans- 
figured with a heavenly light not their own. But the picture is 
gone in a flash almost as soon as seen, even as the others went 
before they were seen. 


The descent towards matter stops with a jerk—as a lift stops 
suddenly, taking one by surprise. I find myself once more back 
in myself again, and conscious of myself (which is very much 
the same thing). 

But everything has not yet faded into the light of common day. 
Still are there some trailing clouds of glory from that imperial 
palace whence I have just come. For I am not alone: there 
is one bending over me, one whom I know and have known 
since the beginning. Vast and colossal, he is one of those 
Shining Ones from the celestial sphere, those ministers of His, 
excelling in wisdom and strength, that do His pleasure. From 
star to star, from zon to zon—across the infinite abysses of Space 
and Time—they see the end from the beginning ; and rejoice in the 
confidence of ultimate victory. For a moment he bends over me 
with benediction—wise, serene, compassionate, tender, vast— 
with outstretched wings as an archangel. ... . . 

Then . . . suddenly . . . asthe midnight ghost vanishes, leaving 
but an empty garment in the moonlight—as the unearthly radiance 
of the sun-flushed mountain peak departs abruptly, leaving but a 
scarred and barren pillar of rock in a deepening gloom—in a word, 
as any reality vanishes leaving but an empty symbol behind—so 
suddenly was he gone; and in his place bending over me, was 
the mere and mortal dentist. 

With a sort of inward click the door of the vision closed behind 
me. At the same moment the inner world of perceptions and the 
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outer world of external objects come together with a corresponding 
abruptness, fitting into each other and making one undivided whole 
—even as a polygon of a thousand sides is made, by a slight turn, 
suddenly to coincide exactly in all its sides and angles with a 
similar polygon on which it has been superimposed. 

The descent being now completed, the barque of my spirit was 
moored firmly alongside the wharf of the everyday tangible realities. 

** Have you had wonderful dreams ? ” said the mere and mortal 
dentist politely, and with conventional interest. 

‘** By Jove! I should think I have,” I replied excitedly. 

** People often do,” he continued casually. It made me sick 
to hear him generalise so glibly about an experience so unique, 
as a man in love resents to have his experience reduced to the level 
of a common noun or general statement. ‘‘ But you won't remem- 
ber your dreams: people never do,’’ he went on in a patronising 
tone. 

** Well, I can’t remember aij the details,” I retorted almost 
savagely, ‘‘ but I can remember the general principle.” 

‘* Indeed ?”’ said the dentist with ill-concealed indifference, as 
he busied himself cleaning and putting away the paraphernalia of 
his dreadful trade. 

“* This is it!’ I declaimed with prophetical enthusiasm. ‘‘ Joy 
is greater than suffering ; love is stronger than hate ; life victorious 
over death. In the end joy wins over suffering every time ; and 
this is true from the bottom to the top of Jacob’s ladder.” 

The dentist was of the earth, earthy. Having ears to hear, he 
heard not ; for all he said was, ‘‘ You’ll find some warm water in 
that glass.” Then it was borne in upon me that a prophet 
is without honour in a dentist’s chair. 

‘* Feeling all right now ? ” he remarked cheerfully a few minutes 
later. 

“ Ar, thanks,” I replied as I rose to go. At the door I paused 
and tumed. ‘‘ How long was I under gas ? ’”’ I enquired. 

‘“* About two minutes—at the most three.” Astonished at his 
reply, I must have looked it, for he said: ‘‘ Why, how long do you 
think ? ”’ 

** Anything up to ten milleniums,’’ was my reply. 

The dentist was a practical man. ‘‘I have another patient 
waiting for an extraction,’”’ he said, as he extended his hand to say 
** good-bye.” Still haunted by those heavenly melodies, it was 
with something of a wistful envy that I thought of that other 
patient ; and it was with a kind of awe that I touched the hand of 
this white-robed hierophant, who had just presided—albeit un- 
wittingly—over such august and solemn mysteries. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AS A PRODUCT OF 
IMAGINATION. 


A PLEA FOR TOLERATION 
By CoLtoneEL A. M. MANTELL 


I 


A considerable number of thoughtful people are in the habit of 
belittling the value of religious beliefs, and are inclined to dismiss 
them as mere products of the imagination, especially when they take 
the form of mystic experiences. On the other hand, the majority of 
people hold the view that there is ‘‘ something more ”’ in them, and 
that they are by no means a mere result of delusion and auto- 
suggestion. This paper is an attempt to reconcile the two points 
of view by dealing with the question on psychological lines. It 
maintains that religious beliefs are essentially of the same nature 
as non-religious beliefs ; that both phenomena are similarly based on 
mental images or imagination; and that broadly speaking, the 
distinction between the two kinds of belief is that the former 
(religious) is not usually tested by comparing its mental images 
with reality, whereas the latter (non-religious) is usually tested by 
this method. Each kind of belief has, as a rule, both an emotional 
and a rational foundation. In religious belief the emotional 
element is usually predominant, while m non-religious belief the 
rational element is usually predominant. The difference between 
them is in fact one of degree, not of kind. 

The word “‘ religion”’ has been used in many different senses, 
and to include many different beliefs, some of which are tested by 
reference to reality and some of which are not so tested. Thus at 
one end of the scale we have the form of religion adopted by many 
members of the Rationalist Press Association! and various Ethical 


1The Rationalist definition of religion runs as follows :— 

*‘ What is religion ? Belief without evidence is not religion. To love 
justice and mercy, to pity the suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs 
and remember benefits, to love the truth and liberty, to cherish wife and 
child and friend, to make a happy home, to love the beautiful in art and 
nature, to cultivate the mind, to be brave and cheerful and to make others 
happy, to fill life with the splendour of generous acts and the warmth of loving 
words, to discard error and destroy prejudice, to receive new truths with 
gladness and to cultivate hope ; to do the best that can be done, and then 
to be resigned—that is religion.”’ 
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Societies who would unhesitatingly test it at every step by reference 
to their experiences in- this world. The emotional element in such 
a religion is evident, in that it is based on a love of humanity, and 
at the same time the rational element is very powerful. At the 
other end of the scale we have a doctrine such as that of Nirvana 
which is not tested by experience, and in which the emotional 
element is all powerful, while the rational element almost vanishes. 
As an intermediate example may be mentioned the case of the late 
Mr. Muller of Bristol who believed that subscriptions came for his 
orphanage as a direct consequence of his prayers to a Supreme 
Being, and who claimed that he had frequently tested by experience 
the truth of this belief. 

Just as human beings test their religious beliefs (more or less) 
by reference to experience, §.e. just as they test their religious 
mental images, so do they test (more or less) their non-religious 
mental images. Thus on the one hand a modern physicist tests his 
mental image of an atom by means of electrical experiments, or a 
biologist his mental image of the evolution of species by means of 
observations. On the other hand Lucretius formed his mental 
images of an atom and of the evolution of species, but he can 
hardly be said to have tested these images by means of experiment 
or observation. 

We apply to the process by which these images come into existence 
the ordinary word ‘‘ imagination.” In those cases in which the 
process is largely or entirely unrestrained by reference to reality 
the word ‘‘ fantasy ” is often used, and I will thus use the word 
‘* fantasy ” in this paper when it seems convenient and appropriate 
to do so. It should be remembered that ‘‘ fantasy ’’ is only a 
particular case of imagination, distinguished by its being relatively 
unrestrained. But there is no sharp line between fantastic and 
non-fantastic mental images, and my argument would not be 
antes by the substitution of the term ‘* imagination ”’ or ‘‘ mental 
image ”’ for ‘‘ fantasy.” 

We are now in a position to attack in greater detail the main 
question, viz., that of the essential identity of religious and non- 
religious mental images, and to consider the origin or explanation 
of religious beliefs. 

In scientific language a iene is said to be ‘* explained ” 
when it is correlated to other similar phenomena, and this correlation 
is summarized in a theory covering all the phenomena. Thus the 
falling of an apple to the ground and the movements of double 
stars are said to be ‘‘ explained’ by the theory of gravitation. 
(Any such explanation is of course only proximate: we have not 
arrived at the ultimate explanation of anything). In precisely 
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the same way we can correlate our religious and non-religious 
mental images, and in doing so we shall find that they are all mani- 
festations of one and the same phenomenon, and are due to man’s 
biological efforts to withstand adverse influences. 

Human beings as well as the lower animals are frequently made 
to suffer by their environment. The lower animals probably 
accept this suffering without question, and (with few exceptions) 
only make thoughtless instinctive efforts to avoid it. Human 
beings, however, have developed the power of imagination because 
of its biological value in enabling them to deal more efficiently with 
their environment, either by altering the environment or by altering 
their own attitude of mind towards the environment. 

Non-religious imagination works on these lines in several ways :— 

(1) It may cause a man to foresee or to think he foresees what 
the result of certain actions on his part will be, and to modify his 
action accordingly, with a view to altering his environment. Thus 
a researcher may imagine that by the injection of a substance 
prepared from a pathogenic germ he might prevent the development 
of a disease, or a man may imagine that a friend suffering from 
rheumatism might obtain relief by wearing a particular kind of 
ring. In each case the action of the individual who forms the 
mental image is correspondingly modified. 

(2) A man may be experiencing a purely intellectual in- 
convenience, as was the case with Newton when he found it irksome 
to contemplate various uncorrelated optical phenomena. He then 
formed the mental image known as the corpuscular theory of light 
for the purpose of correlating and explaining these phenomena. 
He thus altered his state of mind in regard to his environment. 

(3) A man may be suffering from the apparent injustice which 
he sees around him, and from that which he experiences in his own 
person. He goes to a theatre and sees a play in the denouement 
of which the hero is rewarded and the villain punished. He thus 
obtains an ideal satisfaction of his sense of justice. 

Or he may feel that life is drab and commonplace, and obtains 
relief by seeing at the cinema the story of a successful highwayman. 

(4) The mental image may take the form of day-dreaming. 
Thus the schoolboy may imagine he has gained his football colours, 
or a business man that he has made a fortune. 

(5) One form of fantasy said to be common among children, 
and not unknown among adults, assumes the existence of some 
powerful helper, for instance, a fairy godmother, or a father far 
more exalted than the real father. 

(6) The above ordinary examples of imagination are connected 
by imperceptible gradations with the pathological cases so frequently 
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to be found in lunatic asylums, where a patient may be fully con- 
vinced that he is the King of England or the possessor of untold 
wealth. 

(7) A very large number of these various examples of imagina- 
tion have one important feature in common. They are a means of 
escape from unpleasant reality, and such means of escape have a 
direct biological value for the individual. They have often an 
indirect value for society in that they enable the individual to become 
a more satisfactory member of the community. There is apparently 
some reason to suppose that it is more especially the thinking 
type, the ‘‘tender minded” type of William James (i.e. the 
‘‘ introverts ’’ of modern psychology) who have the inclination and 
the power thus to escape from reality. No doubt they feel the 
need of escape more than the ‘‘ tough minded’’ type. But we 
probably all of us use this means of escape to a certain extent, if 
only in the ordinary process of ‘‘ looking on the bright side of 
things ” when we often deliberately distort our conception of reality 
by minimizing or disregarding its unpleasant side. 

Turning now to religious imagination there appears to be a 
remarkable parallelism, between it and the non-religious imagination 
described above. 

(In what follows the numbered paragraphs correspond to the 
numbered paragraphs above. That is to say, each pair of 
paragraphs bearing the same number shows a similarity between 
religious and non-religious imagination). 

(x) A man imagines that religious action on his part will have 
a physical influence on his environment. Thus many a man has 
believed that by sacrificing an animal to Jupiter Tonans he will 
turn aside a hail storm from his vineyard ; or that by addressing 
a request to a Supreme Being he can prevent a shipwreck. 

(2) Many men have suffered intellectual inconvenience from 
being unable to understand how the earth comes to be poised in 
space, and therefore have adopted in connection with their religion 
the theory that it is supported by an elephant. 

Or again, being accustomed to the sequence of cause and effect 
in ordinary affairs they feel inconvenience in not understanding 
how the universe came to exist. To overcome this difficulty they 
adopt the theory of a great Architect of the Universe as being the 
cause of the various effects which they see round them. 

In the same way the intellectual inconvenience of being unable 
to explain the apparent presence of design in many natural 
phenomena has led to the theory that there is a Supreme Being 
who designed the universe (the teleological argument); while 
conversely the theory that there is a design running through the 
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universe has been utilised to explain those natural phenomena in 
which design 1s not apparent. 

Similarly the ontological argument in theology is used to avoid 
the inconvenience of thinking that the idea we form of a perfect 
being has no connection with the existence of such a being. 

The adoption of these various ideas has a_ psychological 
resemblance to the adoption of the corpuscular theory of light. 

(3) In regard to the injustice and evil in the world a man may 
console himself with the idea that it is in reality a fair retribution 
for some sin committed in some previous state of existence, or 
that it will be compensated by great happiness in some future 
state. 

Or else he may, by the process known to psychologists as 


_ “* projection,” attribute all evil to the action of some wicked being 


such as Abriman. 

(4) A parallel to day-dreaming is to be found in the pleasant 
reveries which abound in books like R. W. Trine’s Is Tune with 
the Infinste. 

(5) The fantasy of some powerful terrestrial helper has its 
parallel in the belief that we are cared for by some being of a higher 
order—a ‘‘ friend behind phenomena ’”’ as Edwyn Bevan calls it. 
This higher power may be a tribal god or it may be the supreme 
being who governs the universe. In such a case the yearning 
and the belief ‘‘ are in origin,” as Gilbert Murray puts it, ‘‘ the 
groping of a lonely-souled gregarious animal to find its herd or its 
herd-leader in the great spaces between the stars.” 

(6) Pathological developments of religious beliefs have of course 
been very common. It is only necessary to mention the Pillar 
Saints such as Simeon Stylites. 

(7) As regards the escape from reality it is clear that religious 
imagination often fulfils this function in the same way as non- 
religious imagination. It supplies the ‘‘ consolations of religion "’ 
and provides an escape which is often of biological value, both to 
the individual and to the community. 

It may help to show the similarity between religious and non- 
religious imagination if I give one more example of each :— 

(a) A talkative sociable man has business relations with a reticent 
self-centred acquaintance, both of these individuals being quite 
honest people. In consequence of the difference in temperament 
he conceives the idea that his acquaintance is trying to take some 
unfair advantage of him. He broods over this idea until he at 
last believes it, and finally treats his acquaintance in a manner 
very different from that which he would have adopted if he had 
thought that the other man was honest. 
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(b) A Moslem frequently hears from his religious teachers that 
non-Moslems are maleficent people who ought to be exterminated ; 
and moreover, that if he is killed in fighting against such people, 
he will at once go to Paradise. He broods over these ideas until 
he believes them, and thus becomes a blood-thirsty fanatic. 

The parallelism between these two cases seems obvious. 

Human beings in general have a strong tendency to adopt as 
a habit-thought and to believe any idea which is constantly pre- 
sented to the mind, provided of course, they do not think that it is 
contradicted by their experience. It is not necessary that the idea 
should be rationally confirmed by experience, but merely that it 
should not seem to them to be contrary to experience. It is the 
mental characteristic which induces mankind to accept both 
non-religious and _ religious beliefs which have not been 
substantiated by experience. Bertrand Russell points out in his 
Analysts of Mend that ‘‘ the desire for beliefs, as opposed to the 
desire for facts, is exceedingly potent both individually and socially.” 

The beliefs thus accepted by the mind may be divided more or 
less into classes according to the way in which they originate. 

These classes are :— 

(a) Those which are the result of heterosuggestion. Examples 
are (I) the blind acceptance of the statement that ‘‘changes of 
the weather are connected with changes of the moon,” and 
(2) the blind acceptance of the dogmas of an organized 
religious system. 

(b) Those which are the result of auto-suggestion. Examples . 
are (I) the erroneous acceptance without medical evidence of the 
notion that one has heart disease, and (2) the acceptance of the 
idea that the Supreme Being is a kind of artist who uses human 
beings as colours for his palette. (This cosmological scheme— 
apparently auto-suggested—was published a few months ago in 
the Saturday Westminster Gazette). 

(c) Those in which ideas suggested as in (a) or (b) above are 
modified or developed by rational processes. Examples are 
(1) the modification or strengthening of the idea that changes of the 
weather are connected with changes of the moon, by carefully 
noting and discussing the concurrence or otherwise of such changes, 
and (2) the modification or strengthening of religious beliefs 
by scientific or quasi-scientific thought, as illustrated in the writings 
of Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Gustave Geley. 

One sees in the above a resemblance between non-religious and 
religious beliefs in the fact that they are both susceptible of the 
same kind of classification in regard to the way in which they have 
been suggested and developed. 
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It may be mentioned also, that they may both be used as a moral 
support for actions which reason indicates as being conducive to 
general happiness. Thus Tennyson’s ‘‘ Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World ’’ may be a helpful idea for a Confucian 
delegate to the League of Nations who does not accept any 
transcendental theory, while a Christian delegate may base his 
actions on the idea that all human beings are brethren as being 
children of one Heavenly Father. 

We may summarize what has been written above as follows :— 

We have two kinds of phenomena, viz. 

Non-religious and religious beliefs, which shade off into one 
another and cannot be sharply distinguished. They present 
similarities in regard to (I) real or supposed influence on physical 
environment, (2) avoidance of intellectual inconvenience (3) the 
feeling of injustice and evil in the world, (4) day-dreaming, (5) belief 
in a powerful helper (6) pathological developments and (7) the 
escape from reality. They may lead to similar modifications of 
our behaviour towards other people. They are both habit-thoughts 
produced by the contemplation of suggested ideas. They are 
susceptible of similar classification in accordance with the origin 
of such suggestions, and are both liable to be modified by rational 
processes. They both can be used as a moral support. 

It may be added also that in both cases the mind is frequently 
divided into ‘‘ logic-tight ’’ compartments, so that the ideas in one 
compartment are not integrated with those in another compartment. 

If, then, there are two sets of phenomena which show such 
remarkable similarities, have we any logical reason for separating 
them in our minds? Ought we not to accept them as being various 
manifestations of one and the same psychological process ? 

When we go a step further and ask what is the cause of this 
psychological process the answer, no doubt, is ‘‘ biological utility,” 
and thus the process is seen to be an item in the general theory of 
the struggle for existence. 

If we pursue our speculations still further we may perhaps, 
with Freud go ‘‘ beyond the pleasure principle,’ and imagine 
‘“‘a kind of organic elasticity ’’ or ‘‘ the manifestation of inertia 
in organic life,”’ but if we ask what remoter cause is at work behind 
all this, the question appears to be one which must be left to the 
metaphysicians. 

Some of the views submitted above would appear shocking to 
many who have not considered these matters dispassionately. But 
most people would probably be ready to accept the proposition 
that ‘‘ all religious beliefs which conflict with my religious belief 
are products of the imagination.’’ The thesis of this paper is an 
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extension of this proposition, and on rational grounds ought hardly 
to meet with opposition. It merely subsumes all the partial 
propositions accepted by different classes of people, and embraces 
them in the general proposition that ‘‘ all religious beliefs are pro- 
ducts of the imagination.’’ (There is a resemblance between this 
argument and the argument ‘‘from the general agreement of 
mankind ’’—or ‘‘e consensu gentium ’’—which has been used by 
theological writers). 

The various examples of belief which have been given above 
establish the thesis sketched out in the beginning of this paper. 
They show that the difference between non-religious and religious 
beliefs is one of degree only, in that the former are as a rule, more 
fully and more ruthlessly subjected to the test of reality than the 
latter. There is no differentia which sharply distinguishes them. 

The facts which justify the acceptance of my thesis having been 
indicated above in general terms, it would be interesting now to 
consider some of the practical results which might be expected to 
follow from its acceptance. 

(1) There seems to be no doubt that it brings intellectual 
comfort to a considerable number of thinking people, in that in 
their minds it throws much light on “‘ the conflict between religion 
and science,’’ and relieves the strain felt by them when they try 
to reconcile the teaching which they received as children with 
the facts which they have learnt in later life. | 

(2) The recognition of the fact that we all form mental images 
for our own comfort, leads to a strong feeling of tolerance towards 
the religious views of others. One recognises that it may be very 
harmful to interfere light heartedly with such views. 

If, however, the views lead clearly to anti-social conduct—e.g. 
persecution, or the obstruction of useful legislation—it may often 
be justifiable to combat them. 

(3) Missionary enterprise, such as efforts to convert Moslems 
to Buddhism or African Pagans to Islam, is not an unmixed good, 
even when the missionaries belong to what we should call a higher 
religion. One’s attitude towards such enterprise should be guided 
by the considerations in the preceding paragraph. It should be 
remembered that it is prima facie probable that any religion adopted 
by a class of human beings is well suited to the needs of that class. 

(4) ‘‘ Great is truth and it will prevail.”” We all of us pay 
lip service to this old saying. Those who accept the thesis of this 
paper are likely to be more fully convinced of its soundness than 
those who do not accept it, and to think that obscurantism on the 
whole diminishes the sum of human happiness. They would, 
therefore, think it justifiable to publish books or articles criticizing 
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in courteous language the religious views of others, and to be 
outspoken when in conversation with those who show a real desire 
to face all the facts of life. 

The sneering attitude adopted by some oud of religious 
beliefs is reprehensible, especially now that believers generally take 
up a more considerate attitude than formerly, towards unbelievers. 

(5) The acceptance of the thesis does not seem likely to have 
much influence on the general standard of morality. A man’s 
behaviour towards his fellows (and towards the lower animals) 
is governed more by his instinctive impulses (as modified by secular 
education) than by any transcendental beliefs which he may 
adopt. Such beliefs may lead him to base his behaviour on the 
supposed wishes of some Higher Being, and thus to attain a height 
of morality (as in living with and tending lepers) or a depth of 
immorality (as in the inquisition) beyond that usually associated 
with mere non-religious beliefs. But there is apparently no reason 
to suppose that different average social standards are attained by 
those who accept religious beliefs as valid and those who do not so 
accept them. 

(6) The strong emotions which sometimes result from the 
belief in certain eschatological doctrines are likely to be abolished, 
or at least greatly diminished,—as for instance the comfort derived 
from the idea of universalism, or the terror caused by the idea 
of a day of judgment. It is impossible to say whether, on the whole 
mankind would gain or lose in this respect. In any case the in- 
stinctive fear of death as the mere termination of a human life 
would, no doubt, persist because of its biological value. 

(7) I believe the Pelman Institute advises its pupils to begin 
the day with a magnificent day-dream. It follows from my thesis 
that each of us would be well advised to cultivate carefully his own 
imagination (whether on the lines of some organized religion or 
on totally different lines) in so far as reason tells him that such 
cultivation adds to human happiness, and does not lead to anti- 
social effects. The extent and direction of such cultivation would, 
of course, depend in each individual on the various intellectual 
and emotional impulses by which he is actuated. 


II 


The general reasoning in Part I of this paper appears to 
be logically sound, even if here and there a detail may not be beyond 
criticism. Science seems to have undermined al! the logical demon- 
strations of the ‘‘ something more ”’ in religious beliefs, but in spite 
of this a haunting feeling remains that there may be ‘‘ something 
more ’”’ in them after all, and that emotion and intelligence must 
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both be accorded a position in the actual practice of Life. This 
feeling is probably associated with a subconscious idea that the 
eager adoption of intellect as a guide to conduct tends to diminish 
human sympathy, and thus to be inimical to the interests of the 
community. In fact many people seem to feel an instinctive 
aversion for anyone who adopts a thoroughly intellectual attitude. 

Nearly two thousand years ago Horace wrote a well-known 
line to the effect that although you may drive out nature with a 
pitchfork she nevertheless constantly returns. Similarly, although 
one may drive out religious ideas with science, nevertheless, they 
constantly return. | 

The Philistine may completely fail to appreciate the ‘“‘soul’’ 
which many can see in a work of art, but the usual explanation is, 
not that it has no “‘soul,’’ but that the observer is wanting in 
aesthetic taste. In the same way may not the failure of the scientific 
man to appreciate the “‘ soul ”’ in religious ideas be due merely to 
the absence of a certain religious taste in his disposition? May 
there not be, so to speak, some fourth dimension which he, as a 
poor three dimensional mortal, is not able to apprehend ? 

This is, of course, only an argument from analogy, and lawyers 
tell us that such an argument is very liable to mislead. 

In spite, however, of the logical weakness of such a line of thought, 
many people feel impelled to adopt it, to think that the logical 
arguments are inconclusive, and to think that there is after all a 
“something more ”’ in religious beliefs. 

We are thus face to face with two different tendencies in the 
human mind, which are in some respects similar, but which in their 
extremer aspects are very divergent. They may be described 
broadly as (1) the tendency to try to solve the enigma of the Universe 
by theories founded mainly on observation and experiment, and 
(2) the tendency to try to solve the enigma mainly by the use of 
transcendental theories which are not effectively checked by 
observation and experiment. The first of these often leads to 
agnosticism in regard to religious doctrines, and the second to the 
acceptance of such doctrines. These two tendencies thus often 
come into conflict (the conflict between religion and science), and 
it is of importance to consider how the evil effects of the conflict 
may be minimized. 

The first tendency, which may be called the ‘intellectual 
impulse,” is, like all our impulses, founded on instinct. It is a 
comparatively late evolutionary product which has been bred into 
us, perhaps during a few thousands of years, by the struggle for 
existence. It has been advantageous and still is so to have this 
impulse, and in some individuals it attains great strength. 
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The second tendency, which may be called the “religious 
impulse,” is also founded on instinct, and is an older evolutionary 
product. There is little doubt that we inherit it from our sub-human 
ancestors. The rudiments of it seem sometimes to be visible in 
the attitude of a dog towards its master, whom it regards as a kind 
of deity, in the same way as the human infant seems to deify its 
mother or nurse. At a later stage human beings have believed 
in the divine right of a tribal chief or a king, and at a still later stage 
they have believed in a Supreme King of the whole Universe. 
It has been advantageous and still is so to have this religious impulse, 
and we probably all of us feel it to some extent. In many people 
it attains great strength. 

The conflict between these two impulses is only one of the many 
psychological conflicts by which we poor human‘ beings are 
tormented. Some people are so fortunately constituted that they 
can divide their minds into logic-light compartments, and thus 
avoid the trouble. They do not allow their Sunday religion to 
interfere with their week-day ideas, or vice versa. But for those 
of us who cannot follow this system the only remedy appears to 
be to face all the facts, to understand their psychological meaning, 
and to try to end the conflict by means of such understanding. 
There are many cases known to psycho-therapists in which mental 
troubles have been ended by this process of reducing them to their 
psychological determinants, so that the remedy is one which has 
been thoroughly tested. 

Not only will this method tend to place the sufferer in a condition 
of peace with himself, but it will also help him to be at peace with 
his neighbours who differ from him in religious views. The un- 
believer will recognise that the believer is under the influence of 
a strong innate emotion which impels him to adopt a certain set 
of mental images, while the believer will recognise that the unbeliever 
is in a similar manner impelled to adopt a different set of mental 
images. There are instinctive factors behind or associated with 
all these images, and we should recognise these factors and make 
allowance for them. 

Tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner. 


ARE UNCONSCIOUS PROCESSES MENTAL? 


By S. E. HOOPER 


I; 


It is widely held by writers on Psychology that a Mind is nota 
structure formed merely of the totality of ‘‘ conscious ”’ processes, 
but is also constituted by a large number of unconscious processes, 
which, although unaccompanied by awareness, are nevertheless 
mental. According to this theory, our experiences leave behind 
mental traces or dispositions, which continue to exist as psychical 
even after they have disappeared from consciousness altogether. 
In acts of memory some of these dispositions take on the quality 
of awareness. Even, however, if experiences that are past and 
over are not revived in memory, they are said to persist in a ‘ latent ’ 
mental form, though it is not very clear in what a latent mental 
state consists. 

Now, whatever may be the nature of ‘ unconscious processes,’ 
there can be no denying that they exert a great influence on the 
conscious life history of the individual. A simple illustration will 
make this statement readily acceptable. Suppose I am riding in 
the Bakerloo Tube, and for the first time in my life my eyes encoun- 
ter that ingenious advertisement, ‘‘ Mothers, feed your babies ; if 
you can’t use Nestles.”” I smile and then turn my attention to 
my newspaper, and all thoughts of the advertisement fade from 
my mind. The next time I come across the advertisement is a 
month later, say, in Switzerland. During the interval I have not 
thought about the matter at all, but when I meet with it a second 
time my consciousness in relation to it is different from what it 
would have been if I were reading it for the first time. There 
is a feeling of familiarity, and I recognise it as an old friend. Since, 
however, my first experience was a transient state of consctousness 
which ceased to exist a month ago, we are faced with the problem, 
“how can an experience which was lived through a month ago 
exert a modifying influence on my present state of consciousness ? ’ 

Once more, consider the far-reaching effect of our acquired 
knowledge upon our conscious life. Yet the bulk of our mental 
acquisitions are not at every moment present in a conscious form. 
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Nevertheless, such knowledge once acquired, influences, as occasion 
arises, the subsequent course of conscious life. 

On account of facts such as these it is urged that unconscious 
processes must be mental. Traces and dispositions resulting 
from past experiences are regarded as constituting a mental 
structure. This structure is continuously being formed by conscious 
processes, and in its turn is continuously exerting an influence on 
and modifying all subsequent life. 

There is no disputing the fact of the influence of past experiences 
on present consciousness. The only question that can be raised 
is whether the traces and dispositions left behind by such ex- 
periences are ‘mental.’ The chief argument in support of this 
contention is based upon their origin and function. As to their 
origin, it is truly said they are produced by conscious processes : as 
to their function, it is also rightly asserted that this is to modify 
and condition the flow of conscious life. The conclusion is drawn 
that as the whole nature and significance of unconscious processes 
lie in their relation to consciousness, they themselves must be 
mental. We may ask, however, if this conclusion be inevitable. 
May it not be the case that these unconscious processes are really 
neural and not psychical, but that they may in sustable circumstances 
develop into, or lead to, states of consciousness ? It 1s conceivable 
that a conscious experience may leave its traces in a neural form 
which is purely physiological—(that is to say, a neural process 
which is the bearer of thought, undergoes a change into a 
different one when it ceases to carry thought),—and it may remain so 
until appropriate conditions cause it to assume the full dress and 
vividness of a conscious memory. Even should the ‘ trace ’ not sub- 
sequently be rekindled by the glow of consciousness, it may well play 
a part in the conscious life of the individual. If, as the work of phy- 
siology seems increasingly to suggest, the nervous system is an inter- 
connected whole in which various levels are reciprocally dependent, 
neural dispositions or traces may very well form a permanent 
undercurrent of the mental life. These neural traces would, how- 
ever, as such be physiological. They would only assume a mental 
character when called upon to enter a specific neural constellation 
which was also psychical. To illustrate this point I may refer 
to the work of Dr. Head in regard to sensory experience.1 He has 
shown that in the experience of a sensation many complex physio- 
logical processes are involved. There is a sorting and regrouping 
of impulses: some are repressed, others facilitated, before the 
final sum is presented to consciousness. On the higher physio- 


1 Head, Studies im Neurology, p. 660/669. 
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logical plane impulses which in the struggle for functional dominance 
have been worsted, are precluded from giving rise to sensations. 
They are not, however, eliminated. On the contrary, they may 
produce a profound effect, although they cannot issue in awareness. 
‘The closer we come to those centres which directly underlie 
sensation, the more evident is it that impulses that fail to excite 
consciousness do not of necessity cease to exert any physiological 
influence. They may be repressed by their successful rivals, 
but they are not therefore abolished.”” That is to say, in the process 
of sensation there are numbers of physiological actions of funda- 
mental importance to the result which never enter consciousness 
at all. They are an integral part of the mental processes, and yet 
they are not part of consciousness. May not these characteristics 
of sensation apply to the mental life generally, certain neural 
actions being an integral part of the mental process, though not 
themselves mental ? 

The notion of an ‘unconscious’ region of the mind may be 
criticised from the standpoint of what is called the ‘‘ identity ”’ 
theory. According to this theory Mind is said to be a quality 
of specific neural processes. It is regarded as being in the same 
place and time with certain privileged neural processes of the brain, 
and it is urged that we are compelled partly by experience and 
partly by reflection to identify the process which has the distinctive 
quality of consciousness with the neural process. There is only one 
process, but it has, as it were, an inside and an outside. On the 
‘inside ’ it is enjoyed as a conscious process, and on the ‘ outside ’ 
it is a neural one. 

Looking at the mental life with this theory in view, we can see 
how a neural process, carrying with it the quality of consciousness, 
may, either by becoming disconnected from other processes or 
through loss of adequate intensity, forfeit its conscious character. 
The loss of conscious quality, however, does not mean that this 
process would not still ‘tell’ in some way on the psychic level. 
In consequence of the inter-connection of the nervous system, 
such unconscious processes, although physiological in character, 
would be continuous with the neural-conscious level. They would 
thus effect the conscious life of an individual, and on appropriate 
conditions arising, even enter into it. 

This view of the mind as the inner side of those neural processes 
which are accompanied by consciousness is an alternative to the 
theory which regards the mind as a structural whole, constituted 
by unconscious mental processes as well as conscious. Postulating 
that the neural system is an inter-connected whole; that only 

4 €f Alexander, Space, Time and Deity. Vol. xii. Ch. 1. 
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certain neural processes of a specific complexity carry the quality 
of consciousness, and that neural and conscious processes are 
in reality but outer and inner aspects of one and the same process, 
it claims to give a reasonable account of those processes involved 
in the life of mind which, though unconscious, are said nevertheless 
to be mental. Such processes, it submits, are not mental but neural. 
They may, however, affect conscious life in virtue of their being 
continuous with the neural psychical constellation. 


II. 


It is not infrequently asserted in Psycho-Analytic literature 
that experiences which were once vividly conscious subsequently 
became unconscious, and are only recalled to memory by a special 
technique. Professor Broad has pcinted out that when such 
language is employed, ‘‘ conscious ” and ‘‘ unconscious ”’ are being 
used in two senses totally disconnected from each other. He 
writes, ‘‘In the first sense, an experience either is conscious or 
it is unconscious : and if it is one it can never be the other. In 
the second sense, one and the same expellence may sometimes 
be conscious and at other times unconscious, since there might 
well be times when a person could remember it normally, and other 
times when he could only be got to remember it by special technical 
methods.” 2 

He suggests that in the interests of exactitude it would in such 
cases be better to substitute for ‘unconscious’ the term ‘in- 
accessible.’ An experience would be accessible if it could spontane- 
ously be remembered ; it would be inaccessible when it could only 
be remembered by special technical methods. I submit that if 
this substitution be made, it enables us to see the problem more 
clearly, viz., that for some reason or other certain experiences 
are readily accessible to memory, whilst others are not. It does not, 
however, entitle us to say that an experience which may once have 
been vividly conscious persists, though inaccessible, in the form of 
an unconscious psychical state. Revival in memory of a long- 
forgotten experience affords no proof of an unconscious mental 
realm of the mind. ‘ Experiences’ do not persist when once they 
have been lived through, but only the ‘traces’ which the ex- 
periences leave, and in our present state of knowledge we know 
nothing about the intrinsic nature of ‘ traces.’ The phrase ‘mnemic 
continuants’ has recently come into use to describe traces and 


1 Broad, ‘ Various Meanings of the Term Unconscious,’”’ Proceedings 
-lristotelian Soctety, 1922-23. 
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dispositions left behind by vailious experiences, and, being non- 
committal in regard to the nature of traces, has the advantage of 
avoiding a pretence of knowledge which we do not possess. 

Once more in Psycho-Pathological literature we frequently come 
across the phrase ‘ unconscious desires ’ and ‘ unconscious emotions,’ 
and we may ask if this is an accurate description of the states in 
question. A study of numerous published accounts of such cases 
reveals interesting sidelights on the operations of the mind. The 
scriptural saying that the heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, seems from these records to be justified. For 
what these. cases demonstrate is the soul’s cunning in avoiding the 
acknowledgment of feelings or desires incompatible with the ideals 
of the self-regarding sentiment. It may adopt different methods 
to accomplish this end. (a) If it possesses an emotion or desire 
that causes shame or gives pain there may be a deliberate turning 
away of introspective attention from such an emotion or desire. 
This attitude rapidly becomes habitual, very much in the same way 
as the avoidance of the use of a damaged finger creates a habit. 
When such ignoring by the attention has become habitual and 
automatic it can be asserted with good faith that there is no 
‘ deliberate ’ turning of the mind away from any desire or emotion. 
A certain region of the mind has been wired round and marked 
‘dangerous.’ Or (b) the mind may substitute another object for 
the ‘real’ object of a desire or emotion, in order that it may be 
justified to the self, e.g., I hate Brown, but as a Christian I cannot 
tolerate a sentiment of hatred. I therefore assure myself that 
what I hate is not Brown, but his Socialistic ideas. My mind is 
now at rest, for although my religion forbids me to hate a man, it 
allows me to hate all wrong and vicious ideas. Or (c) I may refuse 
to recognise an emotion by the right name. It is a common weak- 
ness to feel envy at another’s success, but since envy is generally 
regarded as ignoble, it is not unusual to have recourse to euphemism, 
and call it a sense of injustice or rivalry. This simple device 
enables us to nurse our scorpion without being stung. 

It seems that many of the so-called unconscious desires or 
emotions are of the nature just described. But is the word ‘ un- 
conscious’ an accurate adjective to employ of such states? It 
hardly appears to be so: since, in order to ignore or misdescribe 
desires or emotions, or io substitute an imaginary object of an 
emotion for the real object, there must be some sort of knowledge 
of such emotions or desires. They are not unconscious in the 
sense that there is no awareness of them whatever. What know- 
ledge there is, however, is not the result of full discriminating 
introspection. It is undiscriminated knowledge that is not lingered 
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over or analysed. Nevertheless, it is sufficient to set going the 
mechanism of substitution, misdescnption, or avoidance of the 
mind’s danger spots. 

It may be contended that the standpoint taken in this paper, 
though applicable to certain processes named ‘ unconscious,’ does 
not agree with the facts disclosed by the analysis of dreams. Let 
us see if this is the case. It is argued that feelings enter into the 
fabric of the dream in a disguised form, and that subsequent 
analysis reveals their true character of ‘ unconscious ° wishes. To 
this it may be replied that it does not follow that because analysis 
‘after the event’ discloses a feeling in the subject’s mind, that 
that feeling was in a mental form when the dream was woven. 
It is arguable that it would be more accurate to say that what 
was, ‘after analysis’ of a dream, a wish, was, when the dream was 
actually being fabricated, a physiological tendency contained with na 
a certain emotional system. Owing to its incompatibility with 
certain ideas and feelings, the physiological tendency is prevented 
from developing into its natural form. A different turn is thus 
given to the tendency, and it takes its place in the dream ‘as if’ 
it were a disguised feeling. But at the actual time of dreaming 
it was but a physiological process. When, however, all inhibitions 
have been removed by the method of analysis, the tendency can 
appear in its natural form and fully developed state. That is to 
say, what was originally an organic process is, now that all brakes 
are off, a feeling. 

If the explanation of the facts referred to in this paper should 
happen to be the true one, it would appear advisable to restrict the 
use of the term unconscious to those processes which are accom- 
panied by no awareness whatsoever. This would eliminate from 
this class of phenomenon the processes characterised by the 
mechanism we have called misdescription, substitution and avoid- 
ance. We should then be left with the genuine unconscious pro- 
cesses common to every form of mental experience, namely, the 
influence of the past on all subsequent conscious life. But it is 
suggested that the ‘traces’ and ‘dispositions ’ left by experience 
may, notwithstanding their function of modifying present con- 
sciousness, be in their intrinsic nature, physiological. Should this 
be the true view, then Mind would not be regarded as possessing 
an hypothetical realm in which psychical processes were active, 
yet without possessing the quality of awareness, but would be 
broadly defined as the totality of those vital processes which have 
the distinctive character of consciousness.} 


% Jj have omitted all reference to ‘co-conscious’ states as these do not 
scem relevent to the problem. 


DARWINISM RE-EXAMINED 
By H. REINHEIMER 


Darwinism is in a parlous condition, here and abroad ; and it 
may be of some little interest to examine its present position. 

In the Orsgin Darwin tells us that the extinction of species has 
been involved in the most gratuitous mystery ; and none of his 
disciples have been able to improve upon this position so far. 

Now, a theory of evolution, which fails to account for failure, 
can only be received with the utmost reluctance. For it is not one 
likely to provide an adequate account of success either. 

It may, of course, be fairly pleaded as an extenuating circum- 
stance that evolutionary pathology was practically non-existent 
in Darwin’s day, and that he had already done excellent spade 
work in other departments of biology. Nor did he omit to throw 
out some shrewd hints with regard to extinction—hints pregnant 
with meaning to this day. He said that it was with extinction 
very much the same as with the demise of individuals amongst 
ourselves, namely, that the calamity usually came as a catastrophe 
to us, because we ignore the symptoms of decay preceding it, 
which is indeed the case. To quote his own words: ‘‘ To feel no 
surprise at the rarity of species, and yet to marvel greatly when the 
species ceases to exist, is much the same as to admit that sickness 
in the individual is the forerunner of death—to feel no surprise 
at sickness, but, when the sick man dies, to wonder and to suspect 
that he died by some deed of violence.”’ 

To this hour our backwardness with regard to disease is truly 
lamentable. We do not know how to distinguish the physiological 
from the pathological, the legitimate from the illegitimate, the 
good from the bad. ‘‘ Medical writers,” Dr. J. Bland-Sutton 
states in his Evolutson and Dtsease, ‘‘ always point out the difficulty 
they find in framing a definition of disease, and indeed the im- 
possibility of stating where health ends and disease begins.”” And 
Sir Clifford Allbutt tells us that the great lines of medical progress 
are scarcely reaching beyond the anthropocentric orbit, that 
‘“‘in respect of a plan or system, comparative medicine is still 
without even a sketch, almost without a thought.” 

One might well here append Darwin’s further comment on 
extinction, since it helps to emphasise his difficulties: ‘‘ We need 
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not marvel at extinction ; if we must marvel, let it be at our own 
presumption in imagining for a moment that we understand the 
many complex contingencies on which the existence of each species 
depends.” 

We are thus introduced to the second great stumbling block 
of Darwinism, namely, ignorance with regard to ‘‘ mutual relations.” 
This ignorance Darwin recognised as the greatest bar to biological 
progress. 

In chapter IV. of the Origin he declares : ‘‘ No one ought to feel 
surprise at much remaining as yet unexplained on the origin of 
species, if we make due allowance for our profound ignorance on 
the mutual relations of the inhabitants of the world at the present 
time, and still more so during past ages.” And again: ‘‘ the 
conviction of our ignorance of the mutual relations is a conviction 
as necessary as it is difficult to acquire.” 

Be it for the obtaining of an advantage over others, or for the 
production of ‘‘ convergence of character,’’ everywhere, Darwin 
avers, ‘‘ mutual relations’ play a more important rile than most 
other factors. Hence, despite the fact that they were enigmatical, 
Darwin felt obliged to include ‘‘ mutual relations” in his famous 
formula : ‘* the struggle for existence.’’ I use this term “‘ struggle 
for existence,”’ he says, ‘‘ ina large and metaphorical sense, including 
dependence of one being on another.”” Needless to say, the concept 
of the struggle for existence is thus not very satisfactorily derived. 
Yet, upon this half-understood ‘‘struggle’’ he in turn based 
‘* Natural Selection ’’—‘‘ the preservation of favoured races in the 
struggle for existence.’’ 

The ‘‘ favoured ’’ races, we may conjecture, were those involved 
in desirable relations with others—relations so thoroughly useful 
and, hence, viable, as to preclude injurious factors from gaining the 
ascendant, or even a chance at all. If, however, we termed the 
races so distinguished the ‘‘ good ’’ species, this would be going 
beyond Darwin’s theory ; for part of its “‘ glory’ is supposed to 
consist in the fact of its being strictly non-moral. And if we drew 
the further inference that disease and extinction represent the 
reaction to anti-social behaviour, this would likewise be far exceeding 
the theory. Darwin, in fact, no more tackled the problem of 
disease as such than that of ethics. He advanced an evolutionary 
theory without due appreciation of pathology and of ethics—an 
impossible undertaking, for the omission of these vital subjects 
precludes a right understanding of the natural process. To say 
that a species is ‘‘ naturally selected” is to say, in view of the 
ignorance of ‘‘ mutual relations ’’’ and of extinction, that we ignore 
how it has been preserved. It is pretence of knowledge. 
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The question now arises whether Darwin’s followers have 
succeeded in repairing the damage resulting from the aforesaid 
omissions? They are prone to proclaim that Darwinism is still 
in a flourishing condition ; and we may well ask have they solved 
any of the mysteries that were the despair of Darwin? Have they 
made any noteworthy corrections or additions? The answer to 
such queries must be in the negative. Research and multiplication 
of nature-knowledge notwithstanding, Darwin’s theory stands 
in all essentials where it stood sixty years ago—unrevised, 
unimproved, and unregenerate, a shield of ignorance rather 
than a source of enlightenment or of inspiration. If hitherto 
the theory has not been more seriously assailed, this is not 
due, as the ‘‘ disciples ’’ would have us believe, to its being perfect 
and immaculate, but rather to lack of interest and of talent. 

The most trenchant criticism, both destructive and constructive, 
was that administered by Samuel Butler, whose efforts called down 
upon him not a little malice and a conspiracy of silence. 

By way of making a belated recognition of Butler’s contribution, 
Darwin’s son, Sir Francis Darwin, as president of the British 
Association, 1908, acknowledged that henceforth evolution becomes 
definable as ‘‘a process for drilling organisms into habits and 
eliminating those which cannot learn,”’ an approximation of Butler’s 
view that evolution was by cunning rather than by luck. This 
constitutes an approach to a sociological theory of evolution. 
The surviving organism is not merely ‘‘ favoured,” or emerging 
by sheer good luck from a half-understood struggle ; but it is one 
that fulfils some important function in the world of life, and, as 
such, survives. As Butler himself states his case against Darwin : 
‘“‘animals are modified not because they subsequently survive, 
but because they have done this or that which has led to their 
surviving.” 

This, and Sir Francis Darwin’s remark, suggests the inquiry 
as to what habits precisely are the most useful in the inter-depend- 
ence of life, and, hence, in survival. 

Before entering upon this subject, it may be as well to examine 
more closely the neo-Darwinian position. 

In a lecture recently delivered before the Washington Academy 
of Science on ‘‘ The Réle of Selection in Evolution” (Scsentsfsc 
American, Supplement Nos. 2248-9), Prof. W. E. Castle, of the 
Bussey Institution, tells us: ‘‘ Ever since De Vries’ original attack 
in 1900, it has become increasingly common among biologists to 
refer with disrespect to ‘Darwinian selection.’ But Darwin 
understood by selection any agency which would cause one organism 
to survive rather than another, and it is not clear that any theory 
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of evolution can dispense with such an agency. Since more 
organisms are born than can survive, some must perish. In a 
state of nature, that is, in a state of affairs not actively controlled 
by man, those creatures survive which are best adapted to their 
surroundings. This is what Darwin meant by ‘ natural selection.’ 
This is awarding pride of place to the Darwinian theory for no 
other reason than that it at least tackles the problem of survival. 
The question, nevertheless, is whether the economics employed 
by the Darwinian method are adequate? In my opinion they are 
not. They are based, as we have already seen, on the ill-conceived 
‘ struggle for existence.” Darwin was frankly puzzled with regard 
to the economy of Nature. Small wonder that he owns in the 
introduction to the Origin: ‘I am aware that scarcely a single 
point is discussed in this volume on which facts cannot be adduced, 
often apparently leading to conclusions directly opposite to those at 
which I have arrived.’ ”’ 

Darwin's ‘‘ disciples,”” however, are apt to throw such caution 
to the winds, and, instead of weighing the possibility of the 
““ opposite conclusions "’ proving correct, freely assert that Natural 
Selection occupies a position far higher than that assigned to it by 
Darwin himself. Darwin made no exorbitant claims. He did not 
claim ‘‘ evolution” for himself, nor even ‘‘ Natural Selection ”’ ; 
for he expressly stated that in the enunciation of this principle 
he had been preceded by Dr. Wells and Mr. Matthews. 

Because Darwin (meritoriously) addressed himself to the question 
of survival, it is widely held that he also solved it, which is far from 
being the case. He himself admits this in the introduction to the 
Origin: ‘‘ Who can explain why a species ranges widely and is 
very numerous, and why another allied species has a narrow range 
and is rare? Yet these relations are of the highest importance, 
for they determine the present welfare, and, as I believe, the future 
success and modification of every inhabitant of this world.” 

Nor could Prof. Castle answer these questions, pending the 
elucidation of the major puzzles of Darwinism. Neither does the 
unqualified invocation of ‘‘ adaptation ’’ help in the least. ‘‘ Best 
adapted to their surroundings ’’ may mean anything and everything. 
It may mean adapted-for merely expedient purposes and at the cost 
of future ruin. Adaptation:is only part of the game of life. So 
far as mere adaptation goes, the intestinal worm is the peer of the 
philosopher, at least on the principles of Darwinian economics, 
according to which parasitic adaptatioy constitutes genuine success 
in evolution, which is absurd, opposedl to common sense, and not 
to be countenanced by sane economics and physiology, or by 
pathology. | 
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The more an organism is of avail in widely useful mutual relations, 
the better are its chances of successful survival. This is easily the 
most important (socio-physiological) law of evolution, the 
recognition of which has hitherto been retarded owing to the fog 
created by Darwinian non-moral interpretations. We must learn 
to distinguish between adaptation and socio-physiological ‘‘ speciale 
isation.”” We must not blink the fact of the eternal difference 
between right and wrong, even in matters biological. An anonymous 
medical writer recently foreshadowed a time when the physician 
gradually replaces the clergyman, inasmuch as ‘‘ the former is 
linking up quite legitimately morality with the practical self 
interest of health ’—in other words, because sane ethics and sane 
physiology inseparably go together. And so it is in organic life 
generally. There is an important linking-up of the physical, 
chemical, and physiological with the sociological elements, 
which fact should never be lost sight of. 

Prof. Castle tells us that paleontology is ‘‘ silent’ with regard 
to Natural Selection, ‘‘ because the causes of extinction are 
unknown.” 

Palzontology may well be silent with regard to Natural Selection. 
But, if it has little to say in support of this principle, palzo- 
pathology, on the other hand, provides a wholesale refutation of 
it, at least on the new and comprehensive socio-physiological 
interpretation that I have ventured to place on the phenomena. 
The evidence of the rocks, according to this interpretation, shows 
that the failing species were those which made themselves guilty 
of bad habits and excesses. There can be no doubt whatever, on 
the other hand, that it was the absence of predacity, and the 
presence of a tolerable degree of moderation and of forbearance 
with life, s.¢., good bio-moral qualities, which have led to genuine 
success in evolution, as can be fully shown. 

Having cleared the ground so far, we are now in a better position 
to analyse the genesis of Darwinian philosophy. Darwin had 
choice of two roads: either to formulate a thoroughly sociological 
theory, making due allowance for behaviour, good or bad, or, in 
the alternative, to provide a mechanical or quasi-mechanical one, 
which, despite some admixture of economics, was yet ‘‘ beyond,” 
or rather ‘‘ below,” good or bad. The sociological course must have 
frequently commended itself to Darwin, since he was struck by 
the fact of interdependence of life and by the wonderful ‘‘ physiolog- 
ical ’’ division of labour. Did he not declare that ‘‘ the advantage 
of diversification of structure in the inhabitants of the same region 
is, in fact, the same as that of the physiological division of labour 
in the organs of the same individual body ? ”’ 

E 
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The pursuit of the sociological course would have led Darwin 
to embrace a panoramic view of life. This view, as eminent 
biologists assure us to-day, is the only right view, except that, as 
they aver, one cannot make “* good science’ of it. ‘‘ Good science ’”’ 
is one enamoured of dissected views—stripped, as Goethe would say, 
of the ‘‘ geistige Band.” I do not think that Darwin was one 
to shirk the attempt at a broad panoramic view. But the means 
at his disposal were scant, and his handicap great. It is easier for 
us to-day to envisage the connection between physiology and 
sociology than it was in Darwin’s days, when the prevailing tendency 
favoured mechanical views. In trying to enthrone the mechanical 
view, without, however, entirely banishing economics, Darwin 
was in reality trying to sit upon two stools at the same time, just 
as, according to Samuel Butler, he was sitting on two stools by 
borrowing the Lamarckian ‘‘use and disuse.’’ ‘‘ He adopts,” 
says Butler, ‘‘ but (probably quite unconsciously) in his 
anxiety to avoid appearing to adopt, he obscures what he is 
adopting.”’ 

Natural Selection, as visualised by Darwin, was to be a kind of 
twin sister to Newton’s “‘ gravity.”” Largely compounded of such 
factors as floods, earthquakes, and geological changes, Natural 
Selection appears an agency indifferent to life as a social state. 
It must be conceived of, according to Darwin, as “‘ intently watch- 
ing ’’ all variations, with a view of passing them through the sieve 
so that the injurious ones, which somehow fail to pass through, 
may be destroyed. The process is to be imagined as mechanical, 
operating much like “ gravity,’’ which may similarly be thought 
of as ‘‘ watching ”’ all bodies with a view of attracting them towards 
the centre of the earth. Or it may be imagined to be like ‘‘ geolog- 
ical denudation,’’ mechanically acting on the surface of the earth. 
But how can we reconcile a sociological factor ‘‘ mutual relations ’’— 
pulsating with life—with these mechanical conceptions ? How 
does ‘‘ mutual relations’’ which is to be included rhyme with 
** denudation ? ” 

Darwin’s way out of the difficulty was to restrict the sociological 
factor, to lower it almost to the rank of the physical. This alone 
could save the mechanical face of his theory. This is why we get 
so much emphasis upon destruction as the great determinant of 
survival. Destruction and ‘‘ Non-destruction,” this is almost the 
whole logic of Darwinian philosophy anent survival. ‘‘ More are 
born than can possibly live ’’—hence, by their very nature, the 
organisms deliver themselves automatically into the maw of 
Destruction. Meanwhile ‘‘ Non-destruction ”’ providentially saves 
a few. ‘‘ Non-destruction saves ’’ may be said to be a tenet of 
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Darwinism. Thanks to ‘‘ Non-destruction,” variation has a chance, 
and the ‘‘nght”’ kind of variation sometimes spontaneously, 
though mysteriously, arises. 

Evidently, once we have a thorough-going sociological theory 
of evolution, there will be no room left for these Darwinian make- 
shifts. Darwin at least guarded himself by saying that ‘‘ Natural 
Selection ’’ has not been the exclusive means of ‘‘ modification.” 

The principle, in other words, was insufficient to account for 
“the becoming of things,’ and, meanwhile, as a consistent 
‘* denudationist,’”’ or ‘‘non-moralist,” Darwin had to propound 
a non-sociological, or, at least, ‘‘ low-sociological’’ biological 
philosophy, which has tainted modern thought not a little. 

‘Natural Selection’ acts solely by and for the good of every 
being,”’ so runs the Darwinian axiom—one born of the need to be 
consistently ‘‘non-moral.”’ ‘‘ The final end of the whole flower with 
all its parts,”’ said Hermann Mueller, ‘‘is the production of seed.” 

And Darwin bowed to Hermann Mueller, although his own 
intuition would have led him to prefer the view that plants and 
animals are co-evolved and exist for each other, so much so that 
even seed-production is not unconcerned in ‘‘ mutual relations.” 
As Wordsworth visualised it in the case of the humble daisy in 
its relation to man : 

‘‘ Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity.” 

It is now also easier to understand Darwin’s virtual condonation 
of Parasitism. As required by his nommoral hypothesis, he makes 
the following implication, which I hold to be unsound, both in 
philosophy and in science :— 

“* Nature, if I may be allowed to personify the natural preserva- 
tion or survival of the fittest, cares nothing for appearances, except 
in so far as they are useful to any being.”’ 

Natural Selection here becomes ‘‘ Nature ’’ personified—an undue 
exaltation, Darwin’s own admission being that Natural Selection 
is not the exclusive cause of modification. This magnification, 
however, has the effect of causing ‘‘ mutual relations’’ quite 
unduly to recede into the background until almost lost to vision, 
whilst the cold, irresponsible ‘‘ denudation ” aspect is seen to loom 
the larger. 

Natural Selection, as the representative of Nature, so we are 
asked to believe, cares nothing for sociological usefulness, but only 
for local usefulness. All one has to do to prove Darwin’s theory, 
is to show that there is in an organism, or an organ, a “‘ usefulness ”’ 
of some, though an anti-social, kind. Nature is very accommodat- 
ing, so we are to understand, even to the point of conniving at evil. 
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Seeing that parasitic adaptation exists, side by side with non- 
parasitic, the “‘ denudationist ’’ philosopher argues that the two 
are equally sanctioned. This kind of philosophy is the worst 
inheritance that Darwin could have left behind. But Parasitism, 
so far from being sanctioned, is drastically penalised and in reality 
abhorred by Nature, as I have endeavoured to show in my various 
biological writings. Though it have some little value, entitling 
it to a transient (chequered and precarious) existence, it does not 
rank with normal life ; and we must discriminate accordingly, if we 
wish to arrive at true values. 

Had he been furnished with an adequate theory of disease, 
Darwin would, no doubt, have avoided the pitfall of arguing from 
the abuse, which is parasitism, as to the use, which constitutes 
normal life ; and he would have realised that the roots of morality 
and of honour go too deep to justify a non-moral theory of evolution. 

One cannot hope to discover the roots of morality in Nature 
if one fails to distinguish clearly between two opposing departments, 
the one in which normal organic form and vital structure are 
ignobly sacrificed, as in parasitism, for instance, which involves 
disease, and the other in which they are on the whole preserved 
and augmented, as in the industrious, progressive life, which, on 
the contrary, involves health. In the one case we have atrophy, 
pronounced and mostly pathological ; in the other, construction 
and reconstruction, mainly physiological. Here, a life of biological 
infamy, and there, one of integrity. Nor shall we mistake the 
respective modifications if we know how to bring an adequate 
biological diagnosis to bear on the respective phenomena. 

‘“* Natural Selection,”” says Darwin, ‘‘is continually trying to 
economise every part of the organisation. If under changed 
conditions of life a structure, before useful, becomes less useful, its 
diminution will be favoured, for it will profit the individual not to 
have its nutriment wasted in building up an useless structure.” 

And he thinks he can thus, by coupling ‘‘ Natural Selection ”’ 
with a principle of local and merely expedient usefulness, under- 
stand both Parasitism and ‘‘ compensation.” But their case is 
not so simple as that. Nor is that of growth, which, as we now 
know, is very complex. Growth is, indeed, a concomitant of 
evolution, and is, hence, governed by more than one principle. 
It cannot proceed for any length of time on its own, irrespective 
of the fundamental economy of Nature. There is indeed a principle 
in Nature which makes for economy of organisation and for 
austerity of form ; but it is not identical with ‘‘ Natural Selection,” 
which is but a travesty of it, being ex hypothest far too accommodat- 
ing with evil to produce propitious results. It is a principle, 
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like that of beauty, which marks the natural striving for integrity, 
part passu with that for the substitution of a life of co-operation 
for one of competition and of waste. And the fact that, as Darwin 
states, nutrition flows pre-eminently to the parts deserving it most, 
marks another wisdom provision of Nature. Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long. They have to be managed according to the 
best interests of an inter-linked whole. Hence, we cannot rest 
content with a merely mechanical, or static, interpretation. We 
must search for a dynamic interpretation, a panoramic one, which 
assigns its due value to every factor, not omitting the sociological. 
The question is whether the ‘‘ changed conditions of life” involve 
increased or diminished usefulness to the world of life. This it is 
which ultimately confers survival-value. 

Darwin tells us that the elder Geoffroy and Goethe propounded, 
at about the same time, their law of compensation or balancement 
of growth, expressed by Goethe thus: ‘‘ In order to spend on one 
side, Nature is forced to economise on the other side.”’ 

Darwin thought that this holds true to a certain extent with our 
domestic productions : ‘‘ if nourishment flows to one part or organ 
in excess, it rarely flows, at least in excess, to another part.’’ 

But with ‘‘ an excessive flow of nourishment ”’ we get perilously 
near to pathological conditions, and may be dealing with disease 
almost before we know it. And this entails the danger of arguing 
from abuse as to use, which is apt to warp our further conclusions. 
It is therefore necessary, first to ascertain where the physiological 
conditions end and the pathological begin, and in order that this 
may be done, the rights and wrongs of the food-getting have to be 
taken into account. Ifa call is to be made for an extra effort in 
any department of Nature, necessitating a special blood (food) 
supply, other departments stand in danger of being under-supplied 
(atrophied). The question is whether the process can go forward 
for any length of time without detriment to health and evolution. 
And this depends upon the biology of the case. If it is not a case 
of over-exploitation, the extra-effort called forth may be a legitimate 
one, and, if so, it is fertile in wholesome reactions generally, with the 
result that there is on balance a gain both in health and in structure. 
If the organism or organ employed receive adequate relief in other 
directions, as they do in the norm of relations, the sum total of 
their energies and potencies is not diminished, and, as a rule of 
progressive evolution, it is even increased. In other words, it is 
the interest-yield only, and not the capital itself of another organism 
that should be appropriated or exploited. To consume the capital 
itself is the parasitic method, which is correspondingly penalised 
by unredeemed losses of structure. 
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One might think, on reading Darwin’s remarks, that Nature, 
whilst anxious to avoid ‘‘ waste of nutriment’”’ in the case of 
organs, was indifferent to such waste in the case of organisms, 
that the socio-physiological law prohibiting wastefulness was 
confined to the polity of the body, without an identical or similar 
law applying to the larger biological polity. But, on closer exam- 
ination, it is found that here as there the ‘‘ law of the members ”’ 
obtains—‘‘if one member suffers, all the rest suffer with it ’— 
and that indeed obedience to the law of co-operation is a 
fundamental and universal necessity of life. Wastrels are no more 
sanctioned by Nature than is waste. This is the great truth which 
Darwinism has failed to apprehend. Darwin, as noticed above, 
saw an ‘‘ advantage ”’ in the diversification of species, an advantage 
which he compares with that obtained by division of labour in the 
individual body. But such “‘ advantage ”’ is unavoidably coupled 
with commensurate degrees of responsibility, and this should not 
be overlooked. As a modern physiologist expresses it: ‘‘ It may 
fairly be claimed that each part acts more distinctly for the good 
of the whole than for its own advantage.”” That is to say, every 
part must do its duty towards the maintenance of health and 
harmony in order to justify its existence, and this applies also to 
the web of life. Although there be, in Darwin’s words, endless 
‘*complex contingencies’’ upon which the existence of species 
depends, yet the main contingencies are those which can be 
summarised by do ut des. 

To sum up: we have found that neither philosophy, nor 
physiology, nor palzontology, lend countenance to Darwin's 
theory of Natural Selection. There remains the verdict of genetics 
—breeding, a forte with Darwin, who thought that ‘‘ vanation 
under domestication’’ afforded the best and safest clue to the 
problem of evolution. 

Let us see what Prof. Castle has to say concerning the evidence 
of experimental breeding : ‘‘ Some say that this is the only legit- 
imate evidence as regards the method of evolution, because it alone 
is experimental. I should be the last to deny its importance 
because I have devoted much time to its pursuit in the firm con- 
viction that it could yield valuable evidence, but frankness compels 
one to admit that this method of study, like all others, has limitations 
of its own. The experimental breeder can study a few successive 
generations with an intensiveness that is possible by no other 
method, but his glimpses of evolution at work are momentary as 
compared with the studies of the palzontologist. He can witness 
the production of new sorts, but it is doubtful whether any man has 
witnessed the contemporary production of a new species, in the sense 
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of the palzontologist and the student of geographical distribution. 
Evolution is undoubtedly at work all the time, but the breeder 
is not always in a position to say just what is happening. It 
takes a succession of views in a motion picture to show what objects 
are stationary and what are moving, and the breeder’s view of the 
evolutionary process often fails to reveal which is which.” ‘‘ The 
changes which he observes taking place must be correctly interpreted 
if valid conclusions are to be reached concerning the general process 
of evolution. At present experimental breeders are divided in 
their views. The verv same facts are interpreted by some as 
indicating an orderly progress toward definite end results, and by 
others as nothing but haphazard unrelated chance occurrences.” 

Here, again, we meet with uncertainties, and with strong probabil- 
ities that the opposite conclusions to those hitherto entertained 
May p:ove correct. 

Evidently, at the present moment, interpretation is of greater 
importance to science than research. Above all, it is necessary to 
obtain greater clearness with regard to the distinction between 
physiological and pathological spheres. And this, I submit, requires 
due appreciation of the sociological factor. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that it is chiefly in interpretation 
that Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection has miscarried ; and that 
it was certain to do so, being too scantily supported from the side 
of pathology and from that of sociology. 

Darwin remains otherwise the greatest pioneer of modern biology. 

Prof. W. Bateson stated in his Presidential Address to the 
British Association, 1914: ‘‘ We go to Darwin for his incomparable 
collection of facts, we would fain emulate his scholarship, his 
width, and his power of expansion, but to us he speaks no more 
with philosophic authority.” 

I would fully concur in this high estimation of Darwin and of his 
work. In some important respects I find myself differing rather 
less from him than does the Mendelian school, headed by Prof. 
Bateson. It is only required, in my view, that a more distinctly 
sociological turn be given to Darwin’s theory—although, as I hope 
to have shown in the present article, this involves some important 
modifications—and it will be truly profitable again to go forward 
with Darwin. 


MIND IN ACTION 
By ADELYNE MORE 


Since the days when Plato explained that the world could only be 
set right when philosophers should become kings and kings philos- 
ophers, there has been a sort of tacit agreement amongst those 
concerned with the affairs of the Psyche rather than of the State 
that there was something in his theory. Politics, so the story 
runs, is a depressing spectacle of the wrong people doing the wrong 
things, and doing them in a very obtuse and vulgar manner. No 
man of brains, it is often said, can seriously interest himself in so 
offensive a tangle, though occasionally a J. S. Mill or a Bertrand 
Russell may be moved to waste superfluous time or energy in 
battering his head against the wall. Fortunately there are alter- 
native methods whereby certain Brains can seize certain Reins 
unobserved either by the donkey or the cart ; otherwise the prospect 
would be blank and misanthropic indeed. 

But are the sceptics equally certain that if the right people 
were suddenly to find themselves in charge they could do nothing 
in the modern state ? There would seem to be no relevant evidence ; 
and it is therefore all the more surprising that the only experiment 
in the lifetime of the present generation should have passed entirely 
unchronicled. 

Mind in action. We can all make lists of an Intellectual House 
of Lords, but what is more profitable is to study the fate of a real 
Intellectual Upper House which was formed in Central Europe 
only the other day. And here I base myself on a document, for 
whose bona fides I can vouch, drawn up by a psychologist who took 
an active part in the experiment throughout. 


To those who witnessed the events which took place in Germany 
in November, 1918, it seemed at first as if fresh forces unhampered 
by prejudice and caste feeling were springing up ; as if even in the 
midst of chaos there might be laid the foundation of a state both 
wise and young. For in those November days everything was 
possible in Germany. The reins of government trailed upon the 
ground ; it needed but a Mussolini or a Lenin to seize them. That 
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explains the essentials—and at the same time explains the fate 
of the movement here to be described. It was the fate of an Idea. 

Russia is perhaps the only country outside Germany in which 
the importance of the sdea, of a watchword after four years’ suffer- 
ance of brainless obscurantism, can be rightly apprehended. The 
dull hatred against the hourly torment of war-service on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the spirit of sacrifice as a kind of 
tribute to those who perished, smoothed the way from the very 
first for any movement which pointed beyond petty egotistic aims. 
More serious Germans felt by instinct immediately after the collapse 
that nothing less than a complete revolution of political thinking 
could save themselves and their country from moral decay during 
the years to come. They felt likewise that only a new idea of 
government would re-establish Germany’s credit with other nations. 

Already before the collapse, the ‘‘ Aktivisten,”” a small group 
of politically interested intellectuals, had their programme ready. 
What is of historical importance was not this programme and its 
somewhat superfluous rhetoric—reminding one of the beginnings 
of the fascist movement—dreams of human happiness existing 
merely on paper—but the fact that this handful of men two days 
after the revolution succeeded in obtaining access to the Reichstag, 
and were able to despatch their manifestoes from there. Their 
leader was Dr. Kurt Hiller, the editor of the Ktel- Jahrbucher. 
They were joined by a few thinkers who, approving of much 
in the programme, though not adhering to all its proposals, placed 
their services at the disposal of the Committee. They had the 
advantage over the activists of thinking practically, and their 
assistance was enthusiastically accepted by the little band. Already 
on the Monday after the revolutionary Friday, while rifle-fire 
was still raging all over Berlin, the young movement had con- 
stituted itself as ‘‘ Rat geistiger Arbeiter’’ (Intellectual Workers’ 
Council), and had secured the distribution of all its proclamations 
by State telegraph. With genuine relief the intellectual classes 
throughout Germany read in the newspapers of the constitution 
of the new association. For everyone knew that at the same time 
the then almost omnipotent Arbeiter-und Soldatenrat was sitting 
in council in the Reichstag. It was a body welded together in a 
haphazard fashion, representing to all appearance the crude lust 
for power of the multitude, with claims for higher wages, and the 
confiscation of wealth and of landed property as its programme. 
The bourgeois trembled for his possessions ; the Intellectual Council, 
so he hoped, would surely look after the interests of the educated 
classes. Only a few hours after its constitution its boardrooms 
in the Reichstag were beset with a crowd of petitioners of every 
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type. Even one of the most notorious war-agitators, Georg 
Bernhard, the editor of the Vosstsche Zeitung, knocked at the 
door, concerned about his existence. He was promptly ushered 
out by the President. 

The programme of the Council was published. It was a compre- 
hensive affair, and not popular with the propertied classes; it 
declared war frankly against both militarism and capitalism. It 
reads as follows :— 


The Rat Getstiger Arbester demands : 


I. As pledges for the absolute prevention of war : 

(a) League of Nations with a Parliament of Nations, Compulsory 
Court of Arbitration, and, in addition, the Abolition of Universal 
Conscription in all countries and the prohibition of all military 
organisations and institutions by international convention ; Inter- 
national action against disturbers of peace to take place solely by 
economic measures. 

(b) The systematic Education of Public Opinion : in particular, 
by radical reform of the teaching of History. 

II. Encouragement of the process of Selection of the most 
efficient by a juster distribution of wealth :— 

To manual labourers and brain workers the full profit of their 
work, not curtailed by the profit which the capitalist employer 
has hitherto deducted for himself. 

Progressive shortening of the hours of Labour according to the 
actual state of productive machinery ; a systematic housing policy ; 
Insurance for the unemployed ; Abrogation of all indirect taxation 
(Steuer), with a stiff increase of income and inheritance taxes. 
Nationalisation of land and confiscation of property beyond a fixed 
amount ; Transformation of capitalist enterprises into Co-operative 
productive societies ; Protection of the interests of the consumer. 


III. Liberty of sexual life, subject to the protection of the 
unwilling and the young. (This does not mean the abolition of 
marriage). Restriction of criminal law to the protection of material 
interests ; Definite restoration of the right of both men and women 
to dispose freely of their own bodies ; Severer punishment of in- 
fection with sexual disease, by malice aforethought and by negli- 
gecnce ; Legal and social equalization of illegitimate children and 
unmarried mothers with the legitimate married. 

IV. Abolition of capital punishment ; Right of suicide to those 
sentenced to death ; Putting to death at explicit and earnest request 
of the person put to death not to be punished ; Humanization of 
penal methods, throughout compulsory occupation instead of forced 
labour. 
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V. Radical reform of public Education. 

One type of school for al}: with careful selection of the more 
gifted for a ‘‘ School of Civilization’ ; Attendance free at this 
school, which is to be concerned with ideas rather than facts, 
with supervision by committees of eminent university teachers ; 
Lessons in ancient languages optional ; No leaving-examination. 
The completion of a course at this school entitles entrance to the 

Universtty. Separation of Technical Colleges for applied sciences 
from Universities ; Classification of theology within the faculty 
of philosophy ; University lecturing permitted to all members; 
Flection of professors by student committees, formed on the 
principle of equal, direct and secret proportionate right to vote 
(Verh4ltnisswahlrecht) ; Unlimited freedom of political discussions ; 
General rejuvenation (Entgreisung) of the method of teaching ; 
Abolition of students’ duels and various disciplinary methods 
peculiar to Germany. 

People’s High Schools for everybody, as many as possible. 

Purificatton of the Press from corruption, from nationalist 
propaganda, and from general intellectual and moral degradation 
(feuilletonistische Verdummung) ; Press tribunals consisting of 
experienced publicists. . 

Freedom of Press, of clubs, unions and meetings; freedom of 
school, of scientific investigation, of philosophical teaching and of 
art from any tutelage on the part of the State. 


VI. Separation of Church and State ; Total abolition of religious 
teaching at all schools (konfessionellen Unterrichts). Instead : 
Ethics, Elements of Philosophy, etc. 


V.. Consolidation of the entire Republic; Dissolution of the 
confederate states ; Extensive self-administration for the different 
stocks (4.¢., Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, etc.), as well as of the 
local communities and of their associations. 

The Parliament : To be elected by universal suffrage, in accord- 
ance with number of votes cast and without reference to electoral 
districts. (Wahlkreisloses Verhaltniswahlrecht). Equal, direct and 
secret vote for all German citizens of both sexes over 20 years of 
age ; including Women, both as electors and candidates. Legislative 
period of three years. 

Further, to avoid the influences of one-sided economic points 
of view, and to adjust the damage done by the bureaucracy of 
the party system.— A Counctl of Intellectuals (Rat der Geistigen). 
This to be a body neither appointed, nor elected, but existing 
by its own night, and from its own sense of duty, and renewing itself 
according to its own rule. 
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The Government : To be in the hands of a Board appointed by the 
Parliament and the Council. 

The President of the Republic to be elected for limited time ft: 
the Parliament on the recommendation of the Council. 


Canvassing telegrams and letters were dispatched to all big 
provincial towns, and branches of the union were formed. In 
Munich the well-known writer Heinrich Mann assumed the leader- 
ship. The Workmen and Soldiers’ Union (Arbeiter u. Soldaten- 
rat), sympathising particularly with certain phrases in Section II, 
allotted to the fast increasing Council the large Federal Council 
Chamber in the Reichstag. Delegates were elected from among 
the members to prepare reforms in the Ministry of Public Worship 
and Education, in criminal law, in the press, and in the theatre, for 
purposes of propaganda within Germany and abroad. Sittings 
were so many and so long that in the first days the members of the 
Council had to put up with a mere spoonful of soup for dinner 
taken standing in the Reichstag canteen amidst soldiers of every 
branch of the Service. (These soldiers had pitched their camp 
in the vestibule of the Reichstag, where carpets, sofas and chairs 
rapidly became alive with vermin). In the fervour of discussion 
even the window curtains were left undrawn, though there were 
still shots fired from the Sommerstrasse opposite. It would have 
been an easy matter for the opposition to dispatch from there any 
inconvenient members of the Council. 

During the first days everything went well. Even the capitalist 
and democratic press had printed the manifestoes of the Council 
obediently though reluctantly. Now was the time to contrive the 
realization of the main propositions of the programme. And there 
the first great rift in the composition of the union became manifest. 
Quite a number of members, even the President, were Jews ; and 
not all men of firm character like the President, but merely clever 
dialecticians, to whom the strict observance of parliamentary 
usages apparently gave an aesthetic satisfaction. It was wonderful 
to listen to their first polished discussions which lasted for hours. 
But when their oratory was protracted far into the night and the 
first important days, in which the reins of power should have been 
firmly and immediately seized, had been wasted on formal resolu- 
tions and intellectual subtleties, impatience and distrust awoke 
amidst the Aryan members, whose thoughts were turned more 
towards action. 

Distrust was roused, too, in the Soldiers’ Union. What was 
this Council up there really aiming at? These gentlemen were 
almost all University men; and had not the President in his 
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earlier writings quite plainly asked for an Intellectual ‘‘ House of 
Lords,” springing into existence on the strength of ‘‘ its own law ”’ 
(whatever that phrase might mean—doubtless a dictatorship) ? 
Down here, we of the radical Soldiers’ Union are out for a red 
Socialist Republic—and so forth. But there was no vigorous 
central leading, no precise programme, nothing but a vague Will to 
Power. To fraternise with the Council meant to entrust the 
leadership to these gentlemen of glib tongue. But all the same, it 
would have been the only solution for both parties. Behind the 
Council, where soon a selection of the poltttcally gifted members 
was bound to take place, stood intellectual Germany, looking 
towards a new world. Behind the Soldiers’ Union stood the 
millions of returning soldiers and the working people. No Govern- 
ment could have resisted so powerful a coalition combination. 

But upstairs in the Council the Jewish members continued to 
exhaust their chess-champion talents in discussions. Their courage 
for action became more and more undermined by the distrust of 
the soldiers below, and the Liberal-capitalist press began once again 
to show its fangs. Its methods were doubt, mockery and silence. 


And then the document draws to a dramatic close :— 

One afternoon the long corridors of the Reichstag, otherwise 
so noisy and crowded, grew calmer and calmer, stiller and stiller, 
and this unwonted stillness at length became grimly audtble in the 
Council Chamber. What had happened ? Some of the members, 
who had gone off to attend a lecture, came back pale and excited : 
** All the exits are barred. They won’t let us out.”’ In a time of 
lawlessness anything might happen. But fears for the worst 
proved unwarranted. The alarm had been given, however, and it 
proved effective. One after the other escaped in the end, much 
relieved. It had been decided to make a clean sweep of these 
usurpers of the Reichstag. The next day found the Council home- 
less and without resources. As if nothing had happened, it resumed 
its debates with even greater fervour in private houses or cafés. 
But disunion and secession were the result. The breaking up of 
the Soldiers’ Union took place more slowly, but it, too, melted away 
within the following weeks. Thus the reins of government slipped 
without much interference into the hands of the old party-leaders. 
The word Bolshevism, held up every day by the capitalist press 
as bogey, or as the writing on the wall, had induced the friends 
of law and order, officers and soldiers, and by no means the worst 
types of these tosupport the completely effete parliamentary system. 
A cautious Socialist became President ; the more important posts 
fell without a struggle to the leaders of his party. There were 
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more posts than socialist leaders, to say nothing of natural leaders. 
For decades the Socialist Party had adapted itself solely to opposi- 
tion. Its chiefs and its followers lacked all training for the handling 
of the intricate State machinery. Only too willingly the Privy 
Councillors of the old regtme, past-masters in the art of shipwrecking 
reforms on the rocks of technical difficulty, placed themselves at 
their disposal. They were soon, at first behind the scenes, then 
openly, the real rulers. Thus, bloodlessly enough, arose the German 
Republic, whose bureaucratic ideals seem hitherto to have 
been limited to the punctual payment of salaries and wages accord- 
ing to the index-figures by means of paper money magically pro- 
duced in fabulous quantities. Absorbed by foreign politics, and 
hampered in its self-defence by the Treaty of Versailles, this Govern- 
ment allowed the war-vices of rapacity and profiteering to flourish 
unchecked, so that large classes of people rapidly became corrupted. 
. . . And so, apart from the starvation and despair which daily 
drag down yet further all who cannot profit by the misery of their 
fellows, Things, in the words of the old song, Are As They Were. 


If we can accept the story, and there is no lack of confirmation, 
this extraordinary experiment came within an ace of success. 
How long the suggested combine would have been able to last 
is another question, but elsewhere we have seen strange political 
constructions, for which a speedy death was prophesied, live long 
eneugh to make their mark on History. Conditions to-day are 
everywhere more unstable than they have been for centuries, 
and it may not be long before Mind is somewhere called on yet again 
to realize itself in Action, lest it perish in the misery of Matter. 


MARCEL PROUST AS PSYCHOLOGIST 


(Born in Paris, 1871 ; died in Paris, November, 1922). 
By E. EALES 


‘* When I was a child, no personage in Holy Writ seemed to 
me more unlucky than Noah, because of the Flood which kept 
him shut up in the Ark for forty days. Later on I was often 
ill, and during long days I, too, had to stay in the Ark. Then 
I understood that Noah could never have seen the world as 
well as from the Ark, in spite of its being closed, and with a 
great darkness outside.” 


The above quotation from Proust’s work Les Platsirs et les Jours 
contains not only a foreshadowing of the conditions in which he 
was forced to work because of his bad health, but also an avowal 
of how necessary he found these conditions. It was only in the 
silence and reclusion of his closely-shuttered room, his cork-lined 
‘* Ark,” that his wonderful memory reproduced those treasures 
of analytical precision amassed during his youth, when he was the 
spoilt darling of aristocratic Paris. For, as the years passed, 
chronic asthma drove him from the society of his fellowmen ; 
sunshine, light and air became his worst enemies, he hardly ever 
went out during the day, and for the last twelve years of his suffering 
hfe, led a strange nocturnal existence, sacrificing everything to 
his work, and even denying himself food, if he thought a meal 
would interfere with his lucidity of vision. 

A worthy contemporary of Freud, Proust yet differs from him 
in many ways, though both men are alike in their passionate 
desire to get to the vital springs of action. Freud studies human 
consciousness in general; Proust that of the individual and his 
special characteristics. Freud devotes himself to the isolation of 
the mainsprings of consciousness, whereas Proust can never 
sufficiently analyse his personages to make us understand how 
greatly they are influenced by their time. Which fact is em- 
phasised by the general title of his stupendous work (twenty 
volumes !) A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

Proust, like Freud, believes in a sub-consciousness, which, to a 
certain extent, modifies the actions of the consciousness, but he 
lacks Freud’s sang-froid in presence of the Idea veiled by the 
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Object, and at times allows himself to be discouraged by his in- 
ability to transcend his ego. Wherefore, he has recourse to a 
subtle little strategem in order to escape from the contrast between 
his Ideas and their Object. He makes a note of what he has been 
unable to understand exteriorly, then waits till he finds the true 
explanation of fact interiorly, #% himself. His power of self-analysis 
is prodigious. 

And this faculty of critical analysis he brings to bear on the 
personages in his novels ; he is never tired of noting their minutest 
acts and gestures. Every page of his work is marked by his intense 
desire to know the why and wherefore of each of their thoughts 
and actions, and no actor on his stage goes unnoticed. His 
writings are one vast question-mark, and at any cost Proust must 
know the truth, must fathom the reason behind the deed. 

Yet this thirst for absolute truth is mingled with a curious 
scepticism concerning the outside world. In daily life Proust 
detested the word ‘‘ authentique ”’ ; he never went straight to the 
point in anything, but always used all sorts of odd little ruses, 
‘‘ qu'il jetait sur le réel comme un filet pour le ramener jusqu’ a 
lui.’’ Gifted with such a mind and mentality, he naturally employs 
the same method in dealing with the sub-conscious or the conscious- 
ness ; he drags into the light what he suspects is hidden behind what 
he sees ; he is never tired of doubting, and this excess of suspicion 
ends by becoming the weak spot in his armour as a psychologist, 
for he often finishes by setting down as simple hypotheses what 
are really truths and realities. 

Proust shares Freud’s ideas, to a large extent, as regards Love. 
Both men maintain that Love exists in a latent state in the in- 
dividual ; and that its manifestation is brought about by purely 
fortuitous circumstances. What Freud calls the ‘‘libido”’ is 
really nothing else but a vague tendency to love, a tendency also 
admitted by Proust. Both consider that anxiety, jealousy, sadness, 
desire, are not the effects of Love, but rather its cause ; and Proust 
goes further, and by dint of probing analysis declares that Love 
is the outcome of sadness, and that where no suffering exists, there 
can be no Love. ‘‘ Le sentiment qu’il éprouvait n’était plus de 
l’amour, la souffrance n'y dant pour rien.” 

The author of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu also maintains that 
what often decides Love for an individual is frequently that which, 
logically, should hinder its existence, 4.e., those hundred-and-one 
little details quite exterior to the personality, and often even un- 
known to theindividual. And in order to prove his theory that very 
frequently the beloved is the exact contrary of all that the lover 
admires, and that there is nothing in the least out-of-the-way in 
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the object of the latter’s affection, Proust makes Odette atterly 
dissimilar to everything that Swann holds beautiful. ‘‘ Dire que 
jai eu mon plus grand amour pour une femme que je n’aimais 
pas!’ cries the latter in despair. 

Proust’s conception of Love is surely open to discussion. For 
one thing, he believes that security and certainty toll the knell 
of love, ‘‘ car l’amour ne résiste en aucun cas 4lasécurité,’’ says he. 
He also insists that it is entirely subjective, and what haunts 
Swann in speaking of his love, is ‘‘ l’absence de l’objet hors de lui.” 
But even from the most subjective point of view one cannot admit 
that the physical and moral qualities of a person have no influence 
whatever in the feeling of Love, and that the latter is generated 
solely by purely independent factors. While surely there is such a 
factor as altruism, that from time to time plays a réle in the affec- 
tions, and renders Love a thing more noble than Proust would have 
one believe ? It is true that amongst the women that the novelist 
““ loved,” there was never one who proved to him the existence of 
a virtue called self-sacrifice, or the fallacy of his theory as regards 
the survival of Love to ‘‘ securité.” 

His favourite saying, ‘‘ Chaque etre est bien seul,’’ is alas! only 
too true, but he pushes the truth too far. For it is one of his faults 
that he denies, or really is ignorant of, all contact between human 
beings. In all his psychological theories, he has a marked tendency 
to consider individuals as separate entities, incapable of influencing 
one another, and leading existences absolutely isolated. Like a 
cubist painter, unable to depict an object in its entirety, he shows 
-allits different aspects on one and the same level or flat, and thus 
eliminates completely all dramatic (in the original sense of the 
word) elements from life and consciousness. The individual, who 
can wl, is submerged in the individual who ¢hsnks ; another 
weakness in Proust’s psychology. 

But in spite of these and other shortcomings, Proust has a right 
to the sincere thanks of all literary men, for he has shown the way 
to what has been aptly described as ‘‘ la Psychologie romanesque.”’ 
He has explored and analysed the depths of the human heart as 
no other writer has ever done, and, if he erred in turning his back 
on action, he yet has magnificently triumphed in his searching 
analysis of the inner consciousness. To his dying hour that faculty 
never left him, and, unable to hold a pencil, he breathlessly dictated 
certain notes on his sensations, lucidly observed during his last days, 
in order to verify his descriptions of the death of Bergotte. Could 
love of exactitude and passion for Art go further? And is not 
Proust worthy to be ranked among the psychologists of his century ? 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
Meetings. 


The salutary effect of the recent Psychological Congress in 
Oxford is already being noted in the United States, which furnished 
the largest quota of foreign members to the organization. The 
internationalization of psychology which has received a severe 
blow at the outbreak of the European war will have to be undertaken 
almost anew, especially as the deplorable conditions in some of 
the most important countries have made it impossible for representa- 
tive delegations to attend the Congress and also for the reason that 
within the last decade, the science has been deprived of its most 
important leaders. It is interesting to note that only 4 men who 
had attended the second International Congress in London, 1892, 
were present at the Oxford Congress last summer: these were 
Profs. Alexander, Henschen, Janet and Warren. 

The coming meeting of the American Psychological Association 
will take place in Madison, Wisconsin, under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin. Three days will be given over to the 
proceedings, which will begin on December 27. 


Publications. 


A number of new psychological books have been published 
within the last few months, the most important of which are prob- 
ably Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, by President Emeritus 
G. Stanley Hall (published by Appleton) and Psychology tn Business, 
a collaboration by a score of psychologists, which constitutes the 
November 1923 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Along the lines of applied psychology 
are the bulky volume Princsples of Advertssing by Daniel Starch, 
(A. W. Shaw Co.) and Personnel Management by Walter Dill Scott, 
President of Northwestern University and Robert C. Clothier, 
Vice-president of the Scott Co. of which the former is president. 
(A. W. Shaw Co.) Of textbooks that have recently appeared we 
may mention Coleman Griffith’s General Introductson to Psychology 
(MacMillan) which is somewhat of an innovation in that it is a 
general tntvoduciion and not an elementary textbook as are the 
usual introductions to psychology, and B. C. Ewer’s Applied 
Psychology. (MacMillan). 


Of a popular character and primarily intended for the gencral 
reader are The Story of Man’s Mind (Small Maynard) by 
G. Humphreys and Practical Psychology (Clark) by Farnsworth. 
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The compilation of a general reader in psychology has been 
carried out with a fair degree of success by E. S. Robinson and 
F. R. Robinson in their volume Readings in General Psychology 
(University of Chicago Press). Other books for class use are 
A. J. Snow’s Problems in Psychology (Holt), R. Pintner’s /ntells- 
gence Testing (Holt) and W. S. Foster’s Experiments in Psychology. 
We may also record here the new editions of Hollingworth and 
Poffenberger’s Applied Psychology (Appleton) and G. Stanley 
Hall’s Jesus Christ in the Light of Psychology (Appleton). 


Laboratory Investigations. 


Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 


The following new experiments have been added to the programme 
at the Harvard Psychological Laboratory : 


(1) The training of absolute pitch, conducted by Miss Mull. 
(2) Auditory fatigue, by Mr. Pattie. 
(3) Inhibition in writing, by A. A. Roback. 


Several industrial problems have also been undertaken at the 
Harvard Laboratory. 

A psychic research investigation will be carried on by Dr. Murphy, 
with the assistance of Mr. Helson, both of whom have sent out a 
questionnaire to two thousand Harvard and Radcliffe students for 
the purpose of securing suitable subjects for their experiments. 

The prize of $2.500 which the Sctentsfic American announced 
last year for demonstrable proof of supernormal phenomena has 
thus far not been awarded to anyone. The few “‘ psychics ’’ who 
have been candidates for the prize were duly exposed by the in- 
vestigating committee ; and though there is no dearth of psychics, 
clairvoyants, mediums, etc., in the United States, they are rather 
shy about coming forward with their claims. 


Obituary. 


The death of Boris Sidis is regarded as a considerable loss to the 
psycho-medical profession, for the late protégé of William James 
was not only a veteran psychotherapist, but a suggestive writer. 

A number of Alumni of Clark University, all of the prominent 
educators along the Pacific Coast, and most of them psychologists 
have sent a petition to the trustees of their alma mater, asking 
them to request the resignation of President Atwood on the ground 
of inefficiency. Their plea has been rejected. 

President Atwood who was formally professor of Geography 
at Harvard University, succeeded G. Stanley Hall as President of 
Clark University, transforming the erstwhile stronghold of psy- 
chology into an institution which specializes in the teaching of 
Geography and allied subjects. 

A. A. ROBACK. 
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FRANCE. 


The following lectures, which form with corresponding practical 
exercises the whole course of the Institut de Psvchologte for this 
year, will be delivered at the Sorbonne or at the Collége de France 
or in various laboratories from December 1923, to July 1924: 

General Psychology.—Prof. Delacroix : The higher forms of mental 
activity. 

Pathological Psychology.—Dr. Dumas: The Psychology of the 
Secretions : Practical exercises with Mr. I. Meyerson at Ste. Anne’s 
Asylum. 

Experimental and Comparative Psychology.—Dr. Pierre Janet ; 
The Evolution of Social Behaviour. 

Educational Department.—Prof. Fauconnet : Educational Science 
and Sociology. 

Dr. Wallon: The development of Knowledge in the child: 
practical exercises of the laboratory for Educational science. 

Dr. Simon : Experimental Pedagogy. 

Physiological Psychology.—Prof. Piéron : The Laws of the Time 
of Sensations. Practical exercises at the laboratory. 

Animal Psychology.—Prof. Rabaud: How animals orientate 
themselves and recognise the places where they have been before.— 
The phenomena of convergence in biology.—Practical exercises at 
the laboratory. 

Applied Psychology.—Prof. Piéron and M. Lahy: Psychotech- 
nique, Industrial Psychology, etc. Practical exercises. 


An International Congress of the History of Religions took place 
last October at the Sorbonne. 


PERIODICALS. 


Journal de Psychologte-—Jan. 1923.—M. Foucault : ‘‘ Assertions 
d’enfants.”” The reason for children’s false assertions or wrong 
acts which are often so shocking for our Logic or our Morals as 
grown-ups often resides not in a precocious perversity, but in 
a false belief. Though the reasoning may be right, wrong conclusions 
will of course be drawn from this false belief, e.g., A little girl of 
four affirmed that she had seen an old and impotent lady of her 
acquaintance standing on the top of a ladder, which was evidently 
absurd. She was first accused of lying, but it was afterwards 
recognised that she represented to herself the inside of houses 
without floors, as it 1s in churches and she thought that the people 
she had seen at their windows were standing on ladders.—W. 
Déonna: ‘‘Un art nouveau, le _ tactilisme.’”—H. Piéron: 
‘“‘le Mécamisme des couleurs subjectives de Fechner-Benham.” 
In 1838 Fechner remarked that on a revolving white disk with 
black sectors encroaching progressively the one on the other, colours 
could be seen appearing, which colours changed with the speed of 
the rotation. This phenomenon was discovered again in 1895 by 
Benham, but in spite of renewed attempts—chiefly by German 
physiologists—no_ satisfactory explanation has been hitherto 
afforded. M. Piéron has now discovered the mechanism of the 
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** Subjective Colours’ and gives a very technical explanation of 
the phenomenon. Psycho-physiologists will find in his article, 
that the law of this phenomenon is no other than that called by 
physiologists the Law of Charpentier, and they will see the methods 
by which he reached this conclusion.—February, Dr. Ch. Blondel : 
‘““la Conscience morbide.”” The name of Dr. Charles Blondel has 
been familiar to the psychological public in France since he pub- 
lished in 1914 his remarkable book, ‘‘ The consciousness of the 
Insane’’ Invited to Geneva, he this year summed up his ideas in 
a lecture which is reproduced by the J. de Psy. Dr. Blondel 
underwent the double influence of Durkheim and Bergson; he 
found in these two streams of ideas a similar affirmation : that of 
the influence of society and language, which is the mould of our 
consciousness, on the forms of that consciousness. In the course 
of his medical studies, Dr. Blondel was struck by the contradiction 
existing between the assertions and the behaviour of patients 
suffering from troubles of the physical and moral personality, who 
complain with sobs of their insensibility and their unemotionality. 
He felt that behind this logical incoherence and the accumulation of 
unintelligible metaphors, was an inward coherence, unable to express 
itself adequately in the conventional frames offered by language. 
He rejected the theories which try to explain this contradiction 
by starting from the affirmations of the patients as if they were 
objectively founded. His theory is that, for this kind of patient, 
language has lost its normal function. The normal consciousness 
welcomes only the experiences which find room inside the frames 
of collective experience and consequently find in language their 
ready-made expression ; what is most irreducibly individual in our 
feelings and thoughts, and particularly coenaesthesis, is repulsed 
into the subconscious, as being thoroughly irreducible to the formulae 
of social experience. But if, for one reason or another, coenaesthesis 
invades consciousness, the patient tries to express this coenaesthesis 
and for that purpose naturally uses the habitual means, language ; 
but as in this case his experience goes beyond the frames 
of collective experience it cannot fix itself ina verbal formula. This 
antagonism of the irreducibly individual experience and of the 
verbal formula explains the characteristics of the language of 
these patients and their feeling of decay and strangeness. Dr. B. 
has afterwards extended his theory to all kinds of insane conscious- 
ness.— March. B. Bourdon: ‘‘la penseé sans images.” Under 
the term “‘ thought without images,” Bewusstseinlagen, meaning, 
can be grouped certain obscure intellectual phenomena which are 
sometimes called ‘‘ intellectual feelings ’’: some are specific, they 
are : the recognition of things previously seen or known, the feeling 
of the ‘‘ Known,” the feeling of the ‘‘ new,’’ the feelings of relation ; 
others, like meaning, mental attitudes, have nothing specific. 
““ Thought without images” plays incontestably an important 
réle in our mental life, and modern psychologists have been right 
to point out this réle. But it must not be exaggerated, for every 
thought, when it is clear, is accompanied by representatives, even 
an abstract thought, for it is accompanied by mental words, which 
are nothing else than a system al epreset ations A. Meillet : 
‘‘le caractére concret du mot.” The word has evolved during 
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the history of the Indo-European languages. In all languages 
the evolution has had the same direction, and the changes, though 
they happened independantly of one another, are universal. The 
universal tendency, in the course of civilization, has becn to give 
to the word a character more and more independent of all its 
particular meanings.—The April number 1s entirely devoted to 
Renan, whose centenary was being celebrated at that time.—May. 
P. Verrier : ‘‘ le progrésdu language parl’abstraction.’’—H. Piéron : 
‘‘le Probléme des sensations de doulecur.”’ Pain is not a reaction 
produced by a strong excitation of any nerve whatever, but by the 
excitation of nerves belonging to the sympathetic system.—Ch. 
Lals: ‘‘l’Esthetique allemande contemporaine.” 

Revue Philosophique. July—August 1923.—Dr. Pierre Janet: 
‘‘A propos de la Metapsychique.” The friends of Psychical 
Research, of ‘‘ Metapsychique,” complain that their ‘‘ science ”’ 
is not looked upon seriously enough. This is why Dr. Janet devotes 
a serious study to the book of M. Richet Tratté de Metapsychique 
which appeared last year. He directs against this book many 
criticisms. His chief point is that the centre of all metapsychical 
rescarch must be the medium, who is to be examined from the 
physiological and psychological standpoint. Everything con- 
cerning the medium, even the least details of his life, must be known. 
Bright, crowded séances are to be avoided, for the medium—like 
the child to which he can be compared under many respects—is 
more sincere, less stubborn, when alone with the observer. The 
medium must also be parted from his baruum, who is like a boxer’s 
manager, in the same way as a neurotic girl must be isolated from 
her family to be properly attended to. If this is not possible, men 
of science cannot agree to study metapsychical phenomena in 
bad conditions.—Ch. Blondel: “‘ l’Activité mentale Selon Freud.” 


SWITZERLAND. 


A congress of the Swiss Alienists took place in Bern on the 17th 
and 18th of November. The pmnciple problem discussed concerned 
psychoanalysis in its theory as well as in its practical application. 
It is well known that Switzerland, and especially Ziirich, has for 
many years been one of the most important centres of the psy- 
choanalytical movement, and in particular the interpretation given 
to these doctrines by Jung has attracted attention. Thanks to 
the Rockfeller foundation—which originally planned to create in 
the neighbourhood of Ziirich a whole “ psychoanalytical town,” 
but afterwards limited itself to the organization of a psychoanalitical 
club with its own library, its hall for conferences, etc., Jung’s 
psychoanalysis received the necessary material mcans for an 
intensive propaganda through publications and conferences. For 
this reason it is still more comprchensible that almost all Swiss 
psychoanalysts were Jungian, or at Icast professed to be. But 
during the last year new tendences have appeared in the group of 
the psychoanalysts of Ziinch. And the “revolution” against 
Jungism broke out in full force at the Congress in Bern. The new 
psychoanalysis, as it was expounded and discussed at the Congress, 
seems to be in many points a return to the ‘‘ pre-analytical us 
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psychology and psychiatry, though maintaining the most important 
acquisitions of Freud Jung. So although the “‘ Pansexualism ” of 
Freud and the half mystical ‘‘ Libidinism ”’ of Jung were abandoned, 
the presence and importance of the various subconscious conflicts 
were asserted in all their indisputable and concrete reality—which 
is not limited to sexual problems, but includes also numerous moral, 
social, religious and aesthetic emotions. And if the interpretation 
of dreams remains one of the best means of getting an insight 
into the most profound subconscious processes, the new inter- 
pretation is not at all anxious to find sexual symbolism everywhere, 
but tries to effect a diagnosis of all the problems which, consciously 
or subconsciously, are active in our normal and pathological life. 
There is a manifest approach in these new psychoanalytical ten- 
dencies to the “‘ bon sens ” of a by nomeans psychoanalytic practical 
psychologist, such as every alienist might claim to be. And it is 
clear that these theories, systematically set forth by Dr. Maeder 
(Ziirich), have proved much more acceptable to Swiss alienists, 
other than psychoanalysts, than the ‘‘ orthodox” Freudian, or 
the Jungian doctrines. On the other hand it can not be denied 
‘that the new doctrines are not yet sufficiently clear and definite. 
One gets the impression, that their elaboration is only beginning, 
and—as things are at present—they must be considered rather as 
an interesting symptom of a new step in the development of psy- 
choanalysis, than as an intirely fresh body of theories. But many 
clever young Swiss alienists are now occupied—as the conferences 
and discussions at the Bern Congress showed—in clanfying psy- 
choanalytical psychiatry and rendering it more applicable to real 
life and to the practical cure of neuroses ; and it is probable that 
we shall soon hear of interesting investigations, which may lead 
to a new “‘ postanalytical ’”’ psychology. 
G. STEPANOW. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Mnemic Psychology. By R. SEMON, with an Introduction by 
VERNON LEE. (Allen and Unwin, 14/-.) 


Psychologists who are aware of what is happening in modern 
physics often feel twinges of envy ; the more fundamental issues 
in their own science appear so stagnating. Thus, any discussion 
which stirs up the depths and turns over the basic assumptions, 
such as they are, upon which the psychologist’s fabric of conjecture 
in a fashion rests, is to be welcomed ; and this is especially the 
case when it deals boldly and freshly with the laws of association, 
for these are perhaps the only psychological generalizations which 
deserve to be mentioned in the same breath with any of a hundred 
physical laws. 

In Semon’s earlier book Mneme he dealt with the revival or 
repetition of events in living organisms in the most general way. 
How we remember, how we catch our trains, adjourn to our clubs, 
wake up, go to bed, how animals grow hungry, how plants drop 
their leaves before the coming of frost, how seeds know when to 
sprout—all this sort of thing he brought under two principles : the 
Laws of Engraphy and Ecphory. They may be stated as follows :— 
Engraphy: the complex of simultaneous excitements going on 
together in an organism at any moment stamps itself in, and leaves 
a trace (an engram-complex) as a whole. Ecphory: the return 
of a part of this complex excitement is sufficient to revive (ecphortse) 
the whole excitement. The present book is a long discussion of 
these laws, and the detail of their operation in the specifically 
psychological field. 

Sensations alone are sufficient for psychology in Semon’s view, 
but he allows them to be unconscious as well as conscious, and 
some of them may be emotionally accented and hedonically nuanced. 
Images are just sensations ansing through ecphory instead of 
through external sense stimulation. On the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in distinguishing images from sensations he has interest- 
ing things to say in many places. He boldly identifies sensations 
with nervous ‘ goings on,’ excttations, dismissing ‘ psycho-physical 
parallelisms’ as a useless and dangerous equivocation and for- 
stalling that plaintive cry of the parallelist, ‘‘ I can’t see how they 
can be the same thing ; one’s a sensation, the other’s an excitation,” 
by remarking that the sensation is introspected, but the excitement 
inferred from quite other sensations through a long series of abstrac- 
tions and combinations. Since the methods of knowing are so 
different the psychologist need not be surprised if different properties 
are discovered. 

This settled, Semon ploughs through a long analysis of sensations 
in the ordinary sense, those which arise through the stimulation 
of sense organs. Single sensations he will not allow, except as 
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arbitrarily disintegrated elements. ‘‘ Consciousness is from the 
outset an undifferentiated, if not homogeneous, unity’ (p. 76). 
The merely arbitrarily separable single sensations, and those 
similarly separable ‘ fields of sensation,’ arrange themselves ‘‘in a 
condition of discrete co-existence (side-by-sideness),’’ a congition 
ultimately describable in terms of nervous topography. This 
insistence that the ‘ fields of sensation ’ are only, as it were, residen- 
tially distinguished is a main part of Semon’s argument for his 
Engraphic Principle paraphrased above, namely, that the total 
excitation-complex acts engraphically as a whole, not in parts 
as the classical associationists supposed. 

In his fifth chapter Semon passes on to what he calls homophony, 
and to a very interesting set of questions. When we look at 
anything with both eyes the separate sensations from each somehow 
come together to make one sensation. Do they become fused ? 
Do they merge into one another and form a continuum? Semon 
argues that they do not, basing his view upon a varied body of 
experimental evidence. He concludes that they remain separate 
being two homophonous (s.e., similar and simultaneous) sensations, 
not one fused sensation. The importance of this is that exactly 
in the same way, according to him, revived sensations, those brought 
up from the ‘ engram store’ by ‘ecphory ’ are to a greater or less 
degree homophonous with the sensation which calls them up. 
Thus, when we listen to a song we have heard a hundred times 
before there is a “ homophonous mnemic chorus of 100 voices " at 
work as well as the actual singer, and our sensation is only what 
it is because of what this chorus from our past is doing. This 
ingenious linking up of ‘ revival,’ ‘ complication,’ ‘ assimilation,’ 
‘ apperception,’ and what-not with such far more easily investigat- 
able phenomena as retinal rivalry and the differences between 
listening with one ear or with two is one of the best parts of Semon’s 
treatment. 

Sensations do not stop all at once. When the stimulus ceases 
they dwindle away, at first rapidly, so as not to get too much in the 
way of oncoming sensations, later more slowly, the dwindling of a 
flash lasting for one-twentieth of a second may go on for 20 seconds 
or more, the period of rapid dwindling lasting three-quarters of a 
second. This aftermath, or dying fall, this ‘acoluthic phase’ 
of the sensation enables Semon to reduce all forms of association 
to ‘simultaneity.’ Successive sensations which ecphorise one 
another, doing so by means of the overlapping of the ‘ acoluthic’ 
phase of one and the full strength phase of the other. Association 
by similarity he shows to be merely a bogy due to describing 
‘simultaneous association’ from another standpoint. Two com- 
ponents become associated only through being simultaneously 
present in one engraphic complex. 

The impossibility of readily reversing such a mnemic sequence 
as a tune he derives from the presence in the mnemic sequence 
as parts of the series of engram-complexes required, of sensations 
due to cyclic but not reversible processes—breathing, circulation, 
and so forth—always going on in the body. His principle that the 
total energetic situation acts engraphically as a whole, here again 
helps him well. 
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Against the usual neural hypothesis as to how engraphic action 
takes place, such as facilitation, lowering of resistance at synapses 
and suchlike conjectures, Semon makes a vigorous attack. By 
these accounts 50 successive similar sensations would, he argues, 
pool their effects, and when that had happened it would be no longer 
pussible to revive any of the earlier ones in separation. Instead, 
he claims that a separate existence for the engram-complex of each 
successive instant must be allowed, and effects of reinforcement, 
as when additional readings ‘strengthen’ our ‘impression’ of a 
poem, are to be explained by the homophony of still separate 
mnemic sensations, not by any deepening of the channel by which 
one sensation comes about. His arguments on this point are 
particularly interesting, but cannot be briefly summarised. It 
is not clear that they have force against a sufficiently elaborate 
‘channel’ theory, although they seem to dispose of its simplest 
forms. 

Semon admits that his view, by multiplying enormously the 
factors which must be conceived as operative (e.g., separate homo- 
phonous mnemic sensations corresponding to every time we have 
glanced at a friend’s face instead of one fused or resultant image) 
iay seem to maké the problem of how the mind works more com- 
plicated and more difficult than our more conventional views. 
But by his treatment many problems which have hitherto been 
separate can be brought into connection, e.g., retinal rivalry, and 
that rivalry between mnemic and actual sensations which gives 
rise to hallucinations. He is also, for example, able to give an 
explanation why weighing two things simultaneously, one in each 
hand, is a worse method of comparing them than weighing them 
successively in one hand and then holding the second in the other 
hand. Upona very wide range of topics—comparison, recognition, 
illusion, constructive imagination, the vividness of imagery are 
mercly a few—he is suggestive and provocative. That he raises 
more problems than he settles is not a point against him in the 
present state of psychology. His weakest points are his avoidance 
of an open discussion of attention, which often appears as an utterly 
mysterious but decisive factor in ecphory, and his allied neglect 
of the affective-volitional side of mnemic process. None the less 
as a vigorous agitation of the most central problem of psychology, 
revealing, as it does, how little is yet known of the working of the 
mind, and how great a scope lies open to audacious but informed 
speculation, Mnemtc Psychology deserves to be studied by all who 
take a serious interest in their own and other people’s mental 
processes. 

It is a pity that the study of the book has been made so un- 
necessarily irksome. Translation of such work is so difficult and 
so desirable that any reviewer who knows the conditions under 
which it is at present carried on must be reluctant to complain, 
and we say nothing of the translator’s use of such words as ‘ ex- 
perimentalize,’ for ‘experiment’ (p. 310), and ‘snuffling’ for 
‘sniffing,’ or ‘inhaling’ (p. 100) ; but errors, such as super-liminal 
tor sub-lhminal (top of p. 156), the transposition of intense and 
vivid (p. 243), the first paragraph of p. 266, a syntax like the middle 
paragraph of pp. Ior1 and 263, or ‘‘ What corresponds to . . . are”’ 
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(p. 81), and such a failure to present the argument as occurs in the 
second sentence of p. 256, when engram-complexes which Semon 
is insisting are different appear as the same, are serious defects. 
Some of these may doubtless be charged against Semon himself, 
for he is not a gifted expositor. Fortunately he repeats himself 
so often that these hindrances matter less. Only a feeble reader 
would allow himself to be discouraged by them. 

The work is preceded by an Introduction on the mnemic principle 
in recent psychological literature by Vernon Lee, in which many 
topics—psycho-analysis, the psychology of music, emotional 
memory, language—are vigorously and discnminatingly touched 
upon. This essay by itself would make the book worth possessing. 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. By J. B.S. HALDANE. (Kegan 
Paul, 2/6.) 


The publication of Mr. Haldane’s now celebrated paper on the 
world as some of us may live to see it is significant in many ways. 
Not only does it mark the end of an era in which the responsibility 
for making known the possibilities of the future had to be shouldered 
by public-spirited prophets ike Mr. H. G. Wells (for Mr. Haldane 
is a lecturer on Bio-chemistry at Trinity College, Cambridge), but 
the psychological reverberations of scientific advances now imminent 
are here for the first time clearly envisaged. Towns where night 
has been permanently changed to day, babes in whose begetting 
no mother has participated, even approximation to a condition 
‘“ where any two persons on earth will be able to be completely 
present to one another in not more than 1-1500th of a second ’’— 
these are things whose importance everyone can admit. But, as 
Mr. Haldane points out, ‘‘we have no data which allow us to 
estimate the probable effect on man of a religion whose dogmas 
are a matter of experiment, whose mysteries are as prosaic as 
electric lighting, whose ethics are based on the observed results 
in the next world of a good or bad life in this.” On the other hand, 
that Kantian idealism, as Mr. Haldane himself seems to suppose, is 
destined to ‘‘ become the basal working hypothesis of the physicist 
and finally of all educated men, just as materialism did after 
Newton's day,’ seems to us an equally debatable suggestion. 


Speculations. By T. E. Hutme. Edited by HERBERT READ, with 
a Frontispiece and Foreword by JAcoB EPSTEIN. (Kegan 
Paul, 10/6.) 


The latest edition, the fourteenth in order, to the ‘‘ International 
Library of Psychology ” is a volume of an unusual nature. The 
late T. E. Hulme was in no sense an academic philosopher, for though 
he spent some time at Cambridge, he was once put to flight by the 
authorities themselves, and his departure on a second occasion 
was hardly less hurried. He was, however, the complete dilettante, 
and his influence on the thought of the younger generation of writers 
on the philosophy of art and literature was considerable. This 
was partly due to his constant presence where men were wont to 
assemble for the conduct of discussions. For many years he made 
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the Café Royal his headquarters, and even gave it for a while 
something of the atmosphere which is generally supposed to be 
non-existent outside Paris. 

These collected essays are then rather of the nature of a Document 
than a contribution to any particular branch of psychology ; and 
for the student of contemporary thought and literature they should 
prove of the greatest value. Their importance is already indicated 
by the fact that the greatest Sculptor of our time has thought it 
worth while to give them his Imprimatur in the form of a personal 
tribute. 

Readers of Sorel’s Reflectsons on Vtolence, which Hulme trans- 
lated, will find his philosophical Introduction to that volume here 
included as an Appendix ; and Hulme’s ‘“‘ Poetical Works,’”’ on 
which his literary reputation has hitherto largely rested, are also 
in evidence, for they are essential to an appreciation of Hulme’s 
outlook. But of greater importance philosophically are the studies 
in Bergson which made Hulme’s translation of the Imtroductson 
to Metaphystc so notable an achievement. Of the other essays 
and fragments which give us an insight into Hulme’s development, 
the most interesting psychologically are those which deal respect- 
ively with the influence of Language or thought, and with his 
conversion (when on active service, be it added) to the ethical 
theories of Dr. G. E. Moore. For the rest, Mr. Herbert Read has 
performed his difficult editorial task with a discrimination and a 
devotion which cannot. be too highly praised ; and though we may 
regret that Hulme’s great work on Epstein was never published, 
it is perhaps doubtful whether he himself would ever have mar- 
shalled his philosophical material to greater advantage. 


Substance and Function. By E.CASSIRER. (Open Court, 18/-.) 


The present state of international scientific relations is well 
reflected in the fact that the English-speaking world has had to 
wait over thirteen years for a translation of Professor Cassirer's 
great work. Things have not advanced so fast that the delay 
seriously affects its value, but there is no doubt that had it appeared 
in this country in Ig11 it would have had a considerable influence 
on the moulding of opinion with regard to Relativity. 

Professor Cassirer is one of the very few philosophers who are 
familiar at first hand with modern developments in mathematics 
and physics. Einstein himself has read and criticized the supple- 
ment of 100 pages on the Theory of Relativity which was published 
in 1921, and there are few writers who could thus print side by 
side, unchanged, conclusions set forth at length with a decade 
between, and a decade which has involved for so many a complete 
volia face. Yet it is surprising how coherent a volume the two 
treatises form, and the Open Court Co. (perhaps, we should say, the 
late P. E. B. Jourdain) is to be congratulated on its enterprise in 
thus giving them both to the world. 

From the psychological point of view the interest of Cassirer’s 
work lies rather in its tolerance than in the particular view of science 
and reality which it is concerned to emphasize. For the author is 
primarily a logician, and his sympathies are too much with the 
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traditional system to allow him to apply genetic and biological 
principles with profit. Thus he quotes with a certain degree of 
approval such mathematical ultra-realists as (p. 313) Professor 
Keyser, of Columbia: ‘‘ Literally, the mind of the mathematician 
goes forth into the universe of logic in quest of the things that are 
there,”” and (p. 316) Mr. Russell in the Principles (“‘ the number 2 
is not purely mental but is an entity which may be thought of ’’) ; 
and he is rather concerned to show that their work should lead 
to a study of ‘‘ the active form of thought in general,” than to 
enter on that linguistic critique which the postulation of mathemat- 
ical ‘‘ entities ’’ demands. And, unfortunately, the term ‘‘ mean- 
ing ’’ plays a conspicuous part at many points where greater clarity 
would have been more welcome. 


For those who have hopes of a study of logical form as the key to 
their epistemological troubles, Professor Cassirer should provide 
some fruitful suggestions, and psychologists will find his discussion 
of the traditional theories of generalization and abstraction both 
original and profound. The translation is so unusually competent a 
piece of work that presumably the printers, rather than the transla- 
tors, are responsible for the commas which almost invariably make 
their appearance before a that or a whtch. 


Psychology and Promstwe Culture. By F. C. Bartvett, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press, 8/6.) 


The object of this book by the Director of the Cambridge Psycho- 
logical Laboratory is to study the conditions of behaviour in 
primitive society, ‘‘in so far as such conditions can be regarded 
as wholly or partly mental, or as having a direct relation to mental 
conditions.”” Mr. Bartlett is less concerned to emphasize the 
number or nature of the root tendencies which he discusses than to 
show that in actual life they operate together. And throughout 
his admirably clear survey he not only developes his own tendency 
to adopt the usa medsa whenever possible, but provides an object 
lesson in psychological co-operation. 


Though greatly influenced by the work of the late Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, who was also a member of St. John’s College, he is far from 
under-rating the achievements of Dr. Frazer, and is content to say 
that the treatment of primitive man to be found in the Golden 
Bough is “‘ not the only type of explanation which can be called 
psychological.”” Anyone who heard the remarks of Dr. Rivers 
on the occasion of Dr. Malinowski’s address to the anthropologists 
on his return from New Guinea in 1922 will realize from this that 
Mr. Bartlett is a truly temperate controversialist. 


Another welcome feature of the book is the use made of the 
valuable researches of Dr. Paul Radin on the Winnebago Indians 
in connection with ‘‘ borrowing.’’ Indeed, the whole of the sixth 
chapter on ‘‘ Culture by Borrowing ”’ is of unusual interest at the 
present time, when the problem of the origin of civilization by 
contact is so strongly in the air. We are glad to learn that Dr. 
Radin will include his too inaccessible ‘‘ Autobiography of an 
American Indian ”’ in his forthcoming work on The Primitive Mind. 
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The Doctor Looks at Literature. By JOSEPH CoOLLins. (Allen & 
Unwin, 12/6). 

Though Mr. Shand’s volume on Character was not the first 
aitempt to mine Literature in the interests of psychology, it has been 
left to Dr. Collins to include the authors as well as their works in 
this most pleasant of arm-chair occupations. And here he was 
wise, for it 1s to the twelve illustrations of moderns that his volume 
owes its chief value, apart from the fact that it provides a con- 
veniently chatty introduction to the writings of Marcel Proust, 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, Stella Benson, 
Kebecca West, and others. Though he clearly resents, with 
Biblical backing, the coprophily which he successfully detects and 
magisterially rebukes in many of the offenders he has selected, he 
is on the whole tolerant of ‘‘ aberrations genesic and mental.” 
Readers of the article on Marcel Proust which appears on another 
page in this issue will find in this book not only a photograph of that 
meticulous recluse, but a page of his typescript wrongly described— 
publishers will be relieved to hear—as a “‘ corrected proof.” 


Supernormal Faculties tn Man. By EvGENE Osty. (Methuen, 
15/-). 

French opinion on the phenomena conveniently grouped together 
as supernormal provides an interesting study at the present time. 
There are three main tendencies to be distinguished. First, the 
sceptical and on the whole hostile body of academic opinion, 
represented by the Sorbonne, for which “‘ miracles do not happen.” 
Not all deny that there are interesting things about which we know 
very little at present, but few believe that valid conclusions can 
be reached under the conditions that prevail to-day. From time 
to time strange persons are brought before them; but as a rule 
nothing happens. A coincidence, perhaps,; a lucky guess; or a 
little mucous. Voila!—shoulders are shrugged and smiles are 
interchanged. But, indeed a negative constatation, integral and 
definitive—had one not all along envisaged it ? 

Next come those who, while admitting that apparently super- 
normal happenings do certainly occur, and must not be rejected 
as fraudulent or non-existent, nor dismissed on the strength of an 
hour’s interrogation in a hostile atmosphere, yet seek for an ex- 
planation in harmony with the accepted theories of science. In 
this class may be placed such work as that of M. Jules Romains, 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue ; for even if the facts on which 
he relies should prove to be without foundation, his attitude, and 
the explanation which he prefers, are certainly characteristic of 
the via media. 

In a third group we find convinced supporters of phenomena 
for which science as at present developed, offers no explanation. 
Flammarion, Richet, Geley—but their works are already in English 
shelves along with those of Sir Oliver Lodge and Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing. To the scientific sceptics they seem credulous 
or somewhat premature, to the Spiritualists cautious and a trifle 
passé. When voices from the Great Beyond are ringing in every 
ear, would it but listen, why fuss with cameras, laboratories and 
clouds of witnesses ? 
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Dr. Osty, though his challenging compilation has a distinctly 
scientific air about it, will probably displease the sceptic more 
than theinitiate.. Hehas made a collection of all the most plausible 
evidence for ‘‘ metagnomy ’’ or knowledge gained by any super- 
normal method. Some of it is derived from the writings of others, 
such as those of Boirac, and the Proceedings of the various Psy- 
chical Societies ; some is original ; and his conclusions are as definite 
and uncompromising as any believer in the unfathomed powers of 
the Mind could desire. More than this we need not say, for Dr. 
Osty’s field is one with which readers of Psyche are already familiar ; 
and both the facts and the issue remain sb gudsce. 


La Religion ea la Fos. By Henri DELAcRoIx. (Alcan, 1922, 
450 pages.) 


This book by a Professor of Psychology at the Sorbonne, a 
specialist in the psychology of Mysticism, is the most complete and 
important work on Religion which has appeared in France. The 
author, who has collected his documents among the religious 
phenomena of all times, from the origins to the latest conversions, 
and has analysed the chief works on History, Sociology, Religious 
Psychology which have appeared in France and abroad for the last 
twenty years, studies in succession Totemism, the religions of Egypt, 
Greece, Israel, Islam, India, Catholicism, Protestant religions and 
sects, and the various modern forms of religion—from modernism 
and symbolism to the conception of art or science as a kind of 
religion for those who are religious but are not content with the 
previous forms of religion. 


La Médecine Psychologique. By Dr. PIERRE JANET. (Flammarion, 
1923 ; 288 pages.) 


The famous psychiatrist here deals with the problems already 
studied in Les Médicatitons Psychologiques (1920), and insists par- 
ticularly upon the methods of psycho-therapeutics and their 
fundamental principles. Part I. briefly reviews the evolution of the 
various methods of moral treatment and shows their historical 
origin. It discusses miracles, the phenomena of animal magnetism, 
the study of which gave birth to other systems : Christian Science, 
hypnotic suggestion, psycho-analysis: religious therapeutics ; 
isolation, re-education, treatment by faith and work; psycho- 
physical therapeutics. Part II. is concerned with the psychological 
laws on which are founded the most interesting of these methods : 
the influence of mental representations on the body, automatism, 
and psychological acquisitions. Part III. deals with the practical 
applications of these systems of therapeutic and of the value of 
psycho-therapeutics in general. It is gratifying to learn that this 
small book is now being translated into English, though Professor 
Janet’s earlier masterpieces seem destined still to remain without a 
publisher. 
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La Philosophie Comparée. By M. Paut Masson-OursEL, Chargé 
de Cours at the Sorbonne and at the Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes Religieuses. (ALCAN, 1923 ; 201 pages.) 


In order to make a true critique of the mind it is not enough to 
study the European philosophies. If it is useful to analyse at 
length the philosophical systems, it is also very necessary to study 
the streams of human thought in general, and to compare the 
various philosophical movements of the great civilisations. The 
author, a well-known specialist in Oriental languages, applies this 
method to the Indian and Chinese philosophies considered in their 
relation with European philosophy. He arrives at a comparative 
Chronology, a comparative Logic, a comparative Psychology, and 
comparative Metaphysics. The wider interest in movements of 
ideas which is marked by such attempts at a universal interpretation 
as that of Spengler, and by the Diffusion Theory of Professor 
Eltiot-Smith, gives M. Masson-Oursel’s chronological treatment 
a special significance at the present juncture. This book is already 
announced for inclusion in the ‘‘ International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method ”’ early in the New 
Year, with an Introduction by Dr. F. G. Crookshank, who has 
himself made valuable contributions to the historical and epidemio- 
logical interpretation of pathological symptoms. 


